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IN THE GREAT EXPANSE of the United States 


many sections are always sure of a “White 
Christmas,” so favored of song and story 
This peaceful scene of deep-drifting snow and 


low, green hills, was photographed in Maine. 
Wide World 
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This is a salute to the hard-working planes and people 
of America's domestic airlines. The nation can thank 
them for one of this war's truly great accomplishments. 


When war came, they turned nearly half their equip- 
ment over to the government. Their people left in droves 
to go to war. They built airports for our Armed Forces 
all over the world. They took on the training of military 
pilots and technicians in transport operation. 


Yet, making the most of what they had left, the airlines 
pitched in and flew more total loads . . . of passengers, 
mail and express ...than ever before. Flew them 
dependably. Flew them safely — magnificently. 


if every American has done his home-front part as well, 
he may go to his bed filled with pride tonight. 


The President stated simple facts on the 25th Anniversary 
of America’s airmail, when he said: “Commercial aviation 
has surrendered many of its peace-time rights tothe necessity of 
war, and in doing so has made a great national contribution.” 


LYCCMING 


DIVISION — THE AVIATION CORPORATION 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
(RADIAL AND HORIZONTALLY OPPOSED ENGINES) 
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Other Manufacturing Units of The Aviation Corporation 


AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORA- 
TION, Toledo, Ohio. Hollow steel 
propeller blades. 

REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, Detroit. Hardened and 
ground precision parts for airplanes, 
propellers and aircraft engines. 


SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, 
Williamsport, Pa. Heating boilers, 
castings, steel fabricating. 


NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, Toledo, O. Precision parts 
for airplane engines. 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies of 
The Aviation Corporation 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORP. + NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. « CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
All Aviation Corporation Divisions, Subsidiaries and Associated Companies 
ore 100 per cent on War Work. 
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Under The Dome 


WILL WILLKIE WALK? is a major-league question on Capitol Hill where there 

always seems to be plenty of time for political gabble. Hints are 
that "Wendy" snarled so many GOP manes in 1940 he doesn't stand 
much show with them. Democrats are hinting they'd like to have him 
as @ running mate for FDR or Hull. Which might mean, too, that 
Mr. Wallace will be left at the post, whinnying. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN, due to start in mid-February, will be anti-speculator by 
~ intent. Treasury Dept. is studying methods to prevent bank gam- 
bling on War Bonds this time. 


SHORT CHRISTMAS VACATION is in prospect for Congress. The House was ready 
to skedaddle home a week ago. But the Senate still had its nose in 
farm subsidies and the tax bill. This week, both of them show sud 
den preoccupation with benefits for service men. Result is, they 
may not adjourn until Dec. 20th or 2lst, then come right back again 
for the new session opening 6n Jan. 3rd. 


LL NURSES REGISTER with War Manpower Commission during the second week of 
February. It's part of a plan to mobilize nurses for war-time 
needs, may be a hint as to when to expect the big drives in Europe 
and Asia. 


STALIN'S PRESENCE AT TEHRAN caused foreign observers to suggest it might 
indicate USSR's belief that European war will end in 1944. Previ- 
ously, they point out, Moscow protested that American policy was 


not permanent because FDR might be defeated in 1944. 


BRITISH DON'T LIKE General Smuts’ recent crack that post-war Britain may be 
no more than "a weak and unequal member of the great trinity of na 
tions". British have secretly wondered about this fora long time. 
So much depends on attitude of Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
India toward "The Old Lady" after the war. 


DEMOCRATS IN 
by deaths among a Rn coe Republ icans probably could ollgg this into 
a plurality for themselves, but don't want the responsibility just 
yet. 


FARM BUILDINGS are in for big changes in next decade. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers looked over prospects in Chicago last week, decided 
they are "revolutionary". Prefabricated, streamlined sheds, barns, 
houses were expected. Surprise came in some of the products steel 
men talked about. Stainless steel shingles and fenceposts, for 
instance. 


BIGGEST POST-WAR HEADACHE will come to Herbert Lehman's Relief & Rehabil - 
tation Administration, which will be first to run slap-dash into th 
realization that, after the Nazis are smacked, all the riff-raff 
of Partisan and Anti-Partisan, Royalists and Republicans, Nation- 
alists and Unionists will have to be cleared up in each European 
country. Many of them will have to be smacked down martially, too. 
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HOW’S THIS FOR 57,747 MILES? 


Note the distinct tread remain- 
ing on Mr. Martz’ tires when re- 
cently photographed at 57,747 
miles. He writes: “It didn’t take 
wartime to teach me Goodyear 
quality. I’ve driven five sets of 
Goodyears a total of 230,000 
miles — an average of 46,000 
miles per set.” 


These past two years have proved : : 


there's a BIG DIFFERENCE in tires ! «4 


One thing two years of rubber rationing 
have done is to explode the old myth 
that “all makes of tires are just about 


alike. 


Goodyear dealers hear evidence of that 
every day. Hear-it from customers who 
are still riding on Goodyear tires they 
bought before Pearl Harbor. 


Many of these folks tell them they've 
driven their Goodyears much farther 
than any tires they ever owned before. 
It’s made them realize how much better 
Goodyears are! 


Typical is Mr. Edwin D. Martz of 233 
South Locust 


Street, Hagerstown, Maryland. His 
Plymouth taxi is equipped with prewar 
Goodyear All-Weathers that have now 
passed the 57,747-mile mark, and they 
still have good non-skid — as their 
photograph above shows. 


In our Gallery of Goodyear Veterans 
there are many tires like these -with 
10,000- to 60,000-mile records — tires 
that are delivering more miles because 
more quality was built into them. 


Eligible for Synthetic Tires? 


The new Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Tire — now available at Goodyear deal- 


ers’ to eligible buyers — is a product of 


, LifeGuard—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe 


this same tire-building skill. Benefited 
further by Goodyear’s twenty years’ ex- 
perience in synthetic development, it 
the best synthetic tire that can be m: 
today. 


But if you can’t get new tires, beca 
rubber is still critical, you can get t] 
extra miles remaining in your pres¢ 
Goodyears—by driving carefully a: 
installing LifeGuards to prevent p 
ture damages. And as the miles pile 
you'll say like thousands, 

“As soon as I can get 

new tires, you can bet 

the y will be Good) ears!” 


GOODFYEAR “SALUTE TO YOUTH’ 


with Raymond Paige and his Young Amer 
NADINE CONNER and QUENTIN REYNOL 
NBC Tuesdoy Nights © See local poper for time 
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A Christmas Carol 100 Years Old 


“I am as light as a feather, I am 
as happy as an angel, I am as merry 
as a schoolboy. I am as giddy as a 
drunken man. A Merry Christmas 
to everybody, a Happy New Year 
to all the world. Hallo here! 
Whoop Hallo!”"—A Christmas Carol. 


rpvONGUES wagged furiously in Lon- 
| don’s literary world during the fall 

1837 because a new writer 
d skyrocketed to fame with a novel 
yout such . characters as Winkle, 

idle, Weller, Dodson, and Fogg. The 
ug literary magazine of that di iy, the 
iarterly Review, cocked an ear at the 
bble then promptly decreed the 
ung genius’ future. 

[t requires no gift of prophecy to 
retell his fate,” said the Quarterly 
le has risen like a rocket and he will 

come down like the stick.” 

But the critics were wrong about the 
uthor of that novel, Pickwick Papers. 
For he was Charles Huffam Dickens, 
ho eontinued to write some of the 
est works of English literature 
One of them was the Christmas Carol 
imortalizing Scrooge, Marley, Bob 

itchit and Tiny ‘time. It was written 
00 years ago this month. 

And on this 100th anniv ersary of the 

st famous of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carols, people young and old will read 

iin in homes, churches, schools, and 
her centers of community life the un- 

On this 100th anniversary 
ing story of that Georgian English 

Christmas. Dickens wrote other Christ- 
is stories but hoe that compare with 
story of Tiny Tim and Scrooge. 
roughout the Christian world when 
Christmas is celebrated, it alone of all 
literature is second only to the Biblical 
tory of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Always a prolific writer, Dickens ex- 
plained his “purpose was, in a whimsical 
nd of masque which the good humor 
| the season justified, to awaken some 

ving and forbearing thoughts, never 

it of season in a Christian land.” 

“I have endeavored in this ghostly 

tle book to raise the Ghost of an Idea, 
hich shall not put my readers out of 

mor with themselves, with each other, 
th the season, or with me,” he wrote. 
lay it haunt their houses pleasantly 

id no one wish to lay it—Their faithful 
‘riend and servant, C.D. December, 


1843. ” 


young 
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MR, FEZZIWIG’S CHRISTMAS BALL. 


Top couple, too; with a good stiff piece of work cut out for them.’ 


The Carol is, and has been, a best 
seller at Christmas time because as 
Thackeray once wrote of it, “who can 
listen to objections regarding such a 
book as this? It seems to me a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman 
who reads it a personal kindness.” 

Success did not come to Dickens over- 
night. Long before he penned his carol 
and other books, he knew the poverty 
of the poor and aching muscles of 
toiling worker. Born in 1812 at Land- 
port, England of genteel parents, 
Dickens was forced to seek work early 
in life when his father was imprisoned 
for debt. Young Dickens, already con- 
sumed with a burning ambition to 
write, got work in a blacking warehouse 
where he received six shillings a week 
for trimming, labelling and blacking 
pots. He did this for a year, sleeping 
in an attic and running with street 
urchins during his time off. 








“Then old Fezziwig stood out to dance with Mrs. Fezziwig. 


‘— “The Christmas Carol” 


Through a quirk of circumstance he 
went two years to an academy from 
1824°to 1826, then worked as an office 
boy in a solicitor’s office and finally won 
a job as a reporter, first in police courts 
then in Parliament. 

His first literary efforts were sketches 
on contempora London life that ap- 
— in the Old Monthly Magazine in 

1833. Pickwick Papers, the novel that 
made his reputation, was published 
1837. Subsequent years produced his 
others works that still are famous in 
literature. 

He worked from 9 a.m., until 1 p.m., 
then read or walked in the afternoon. 
Dickens died June 9, 1870 at Gad’s Hill, 
near London. In his will he requested 
no monument in his honor, declaring 
“I rest my claim to the remembrance of 
my country on my published works.” 
The remembrance still lives in Christ- 
mas Carol. 
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When venerable Cordell Hull breezed 
half way to the other side of the world 
to talk things over with Joe Stalin, ad- 
mirers and well wishers throughout the 
Nation applauded. His homefolks down 
in Tennessee were especially delighted. 
At Nashville, the people were so struck 
with the bold stroke in statesmanship 
they promptly authorized a celebration. 

Bearing an invitation to the cele- 
bration, Tennessee’s Congressional dele- 
gation and a Nashville envoy hiked over 
to the State Department the other day 
and gathered in Secretary Hull's office. 
They wanted him to come home for a 
Cordell Hull Day. He would be wel- 
comed with genuine affection by folks 
from the Smoky Mountains to the Missis- 
sippi River, and as a climax of the oc- 
casion, they said, he would he feted at 
a great public banquet. The “Judge, . 
as they called him, was very gracious 
in his thanks and promised he would 
try to find time, if possible, to be there. 

While nothing was said to that effect, 
the celebration well could be the kick- 
off of a home-state Hull-for-President 
boom. His friends point out that de- 
spite his advancing years—he is 72—he 
had stamina enough for the strenuous 
air trip to Moscow under war conditions. 
He proved he could “take it.” They 
cite his long record of service in both 
chambers of Congress and in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. He is the outstanding 
elder statesman of the Democratic 
party, and he is one of the most popu- 
lar and widely respected figures in pub- 
lic life, they say—so why not nominate 
him as the next Democratic standard 
bearer? 

The answer, of course, is closely tied 
to a man named Roosevelt and the 
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HIS DAY. Secretary Hull will be honored by 
his homefolks at big Nashville celebration. 


fourth-term talk. But it is obvious that 
Tennessee has its eye on the ring and 
needs little urging to toss Hull’s hat in it. 
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lés not what we have for Christmas 
dinner this year that counts—it’s what 
we don't have. That's the way Roy F 
Hendrickson, distribution director of the 
War Food Administration, puts it. 

For what we don’t have at home will 
make up a great portion of the Christmas 
dinners of our armed forces. 


“From Alaska to the South Pacific, in 
Australia, India, North Africa and Ice- 
land and at the front. lines in Italy, 
American Christmas dinners will be 
eaten by American fighting men. There 
will be turkey on ships steaming through 
the seven seas and in the mess halls 
of our training camps. Some 9 mil- 
lion service men will be having their 
dinner away from home. 


“If we miss an item here and there 
from our own Christmas fare, or use some 
self-restraint in confining our Christ- 
mas menus at home to a substantial meal 
without too many extras that might be 
wasted, we can know that the luxuries 
lopped off have gone to make up the 
dinners of our military forces wher- 
ever they may be.” 
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Conscientious objectors who balk at 
Army services are living up to their prin- 
ciples the hard way at the parachute fire 
fighters’ training schdol of the U. S. 
Forest Service, at Seeley Lake, near Mis- 
soula, Montana. Known as “smoke 
jumpers,” these men are helping con- 
trol fires in inaccessible mountain coun- 
try, says Lyle F. Watts, Forest Service 
chief. The work is rugged and risky. 
It calls for hazardous jumps in remote 
places, both for fire fighting and for 
emergency rescue work following air- 
plane crashes or other accidents. A ma- 
jority of the parachute crews in action 
this year are the so-called “‘conchies,” 
who volunteered for the job. 

The smoke jumpers’ school is operat- 
ing on a year-round basis at the request 
of the Army because of the usefulness of 
the crews in rescue operations. Under 
cooperative arrangements with the For- 
est Service, rescue crews of the U. S. 
Coast Guard from Alaska, Army medical 
officers, and representatives of the 
Canadian Pacific Airways have been re- 
ceiving training in parachute -work at 
Lake Seeley. 


a e od 


The House smacked farm subsidies 
down by a lop-sided vote some time 
ago, but the discussion goes on. It 
seems those who favored subsidies keep 
heckling those on the other side about 
the “inconsistency” of supporting some 
kinds of-subsidies and opposing others. 

Rep. John Phillips, of ‘California, 
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International 


CRACKER-DOWNER. Rep. Norris Poulson, Los 
Angeles, told House committee firmer hand 
is necessary for control of interned Japs 


answered this kind of criticism tl 
other day by recalling the classic stat: 
ment of former Senator Ashurst, 
Arizona: ‘ 

“Whoever in his public servic 
handicapped and shackled by the vic: 
of consistency will be a man not fre 
to act as various questions come bef: 
him from time to time. He will be « 
statesman locked in a prison house, the 
keys to which are in the keeping of 
days and events that are dead.” 


. eo com 


Rep. Murdock, of Arizona, got in on 
the “consistency” discussion, by chal- 
lenging Congressman Phillips to say 
whether he considered consistency or in- 
consistency to be an attribute of states- 
manship. 

“Definitely consistency on matters of 
principle,” Phillips replied. “But a will- 
ingness to change one’s opinions as new 
information comes to the statesman.” 
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Rep. John W. Flannagan, Jr., of 
-Bristol, Va., is the ranking dog lover of 
the seventy-eighth Congress. . Several 
years ago, at a field trial banquet in 
Bristol he delivered an address on “My 
Dog,” which has become a classic along 
with Senator Vest's famous tribute, and 
others. 

Just recently, he had occasion to pay 
a more touching tribute to a dog. It hap- 
pened when he received a letter froi 
his son, on foreign duty with the Army 
Air Forces, enclosing a magazine stoi 
about the “parapups’—the adopted dog 
that ride with the bomber crews. Ther: 
was no other message, just the creased 
and stained story torn from a magazin 
Between the lines of that story, the Con- 
gressman said, was a tender, unwritte 
message about Old Searge, the dog !\ 
left behind. “My boy didn’t have 
write—probably his heart was too fv 
to write—because he knew I would wi- 
derstand.” 
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Old Searge, the Congressman ex- 
plained, is a setter bird dog, with which 
his son spent many happy hunting hours. 
Here’s the Flannagan tribute to Old 
Searge, delivered in the House: 

“My colleagues, our dogs, true and 
faithful and brave and courageous in 
peace, are even more so in war, and 
today are playing an important part in 
timulating the morale of our boys on 
the battle front and comforting those 
of us left behind on the home front. 
More than once I have seen Old Searge, 
with hope gleaming in his eyes, meet 
the car that arrived at home, eagerly 
wait to see if his pal got out, and when 
he realized that disappointment was 
his portion, with a dejected look on his 
face, trot off behind the house. I have 
followed, and there with his paws rest- 
ing on my breast we have stood, just 
meditating together as only those who 
understand can meditate together; and 
during these sacred meetings somehow 
| have always felt that our thoughts 
paralleled, that our hearts beat as one, 
ind that we offered common prayers to 
1 common and understanding God.” 
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National headquarters of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution is hav- 
ing a hard time restraining some of its 
local chapters from stepping on the 
toes of the American Red Cross in the 

lood plasma program. 

The Red Cross has a contract with 
the Army and Navy to collect blood 
lasma for use of the armed forces. 
[he D.A.R. wants to help and has raised 
more than $150,000 by private sub- 
cription for this purpose. Mrs. Paul 
Scharf, secretary of the National De- 
lense Committee of D.A.R., says the 

ogram is by far the most popular of 

D.A.R. war projects and that the 
| chapters, in their enthusiasm, 
etimes stage local drives for plasma 
ds that tend to conflict with the 
cle annual drive of the Red Cross. 
lo keep things straight, the two or- 
yanizations have worked out a treaty. 
Funds collected by the local D.A.R. 
ipters are turned into the general 
D.A.R. war fund and expended on blood 
lasma activities in accordance with 
ommendations of a joint committee 
presenting D.A.R. aud Red Cross. To 
te, 33 mobile units and 18 blood 
nor centers in cities throughout the 
ntry have been set up and equip- 

| with D.A.R. contributions. 
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Health guardian of 55,000 govern- 
it employes is Bessie E. Boggess, who 
to it that her charges eat the right 
ls of food and advises with them 
how to keep well and thus prevent 

ir work from lagging. 

\s health education specialist under 


the Secretary of War, she covers 15 


| 


Washington buildings, interviews about 


o 


500 persons monthly about their diet 
and tries to help all the workers keep 
fit. Diet, she says, is of first importance. 
She believes that much of the illness that 
caused loss of more than 3,465,000,000 
man-hours in the United States last year 
could have been prevented by proper 
food. 

The health measures of the War De- 
partment include lectures and movies on 
diet nutrition and common-sense hints 
for keeping well. A staff psychiatrist in 
the Pentagon—world’s largest office 
building—advises mentally sick workers. 
Facilities of the building include a 
hospital unit with 17 emergency rooms 
and 33 nurses. A drive on tuberculosis 
is under way this month. Free chest 


_X-rays of more than 19,000 employes 


have been made. 


Senator Tydings, Maryland’s rapier- 
tongued orator, put the needle in the 
United States Supreme Court during the 
prolonged debate on the Lucas bill to 
place soldier voting under a Federal 
Commission in the 1944 national elec- 
tion. In an exchange with Senator East- 
land, of Mississippi, over the constitu- 
tionality of the proposed measure, he 
said: “With the Supreme Court com- 
posed of its present membership, al- 
most anything we pass that is readable 
in the English language has a fair chance 
of being upheld.” 

° 


s af 
Senator Butler, the old cowhand from 
Nebraska who rounded up Uncle Sam's 
good-neighbor spending in a private 
jaunt around the Latin-Americas last 
summer, has stirred up a mare's nest, 
according to some of his colleagues. 
The gist of Butler’s report was that 
the United States dumped around $6.,- 
000,000,000 into its Latin-American pro- 
gram during the past three years, a 
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good part of which smacked of “inte: 
national boondoggling.” 

Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, said 
Butler was used as a tool and dupe by 
the editors of the Reader's Digest, who 
sent a research writer along with the 
Senator on his trip. The magazine pub- 
lished an article by Senator Butler 
before he submitted his senate re- 
port. Said Senator Guffey: “In my 
opinion, the editors of the Reader's 
Digest owe an apology not only to the 
Senator from Nebraska, whom they 
have made to appear as an international 
fool; not only to the Senate, one of 
whose members the Digest has turned 
into the innocent conduit for unconscion- 
able lies, but to the government and 
people of every friendly American na- 
tion, including the United States.” 

Senator Butler said he was too busy 
checking up on his report to answer. 

Senator Barkley, the majority leader, 
announced he had asked all departments 
of the Federal government, from the 
White House down, to submit reports of 
their Latin-American expenditures, 
which he planned to publish as a Sen- 
ate document. “I think that would be 
fair to the Senate, fair to the Govern- 
ment, fair to the Latin-Americas, fair 
to everyone else, and fair to the truth, 


° co ° 
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It’s not cricket for a member of the 
Senate to question the honor and in- 
tegrity of a fellow member. Here’s 
how Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 
raised his eyebrows at Senator Bridges. 
of New Hampshire: 

“Of course, we like to accept state- 
ments from our colleagues as being 
made in good faith, although we some- 
times take them with our tongues in 
our cheeks to such an extent it makes 
us look as though we had the mumps.” 
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PASSING THE PACHYDERM. Rep. Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, new Chairman of Republican 
Campaign Committee, receives the party emblem from House Minority Leader Joe Martin, Jr. 






































































Wide World 
CHRISTMAS COMES to the Plaza at Rockefeller 


Center, New York, as the tree is planted. 


When Walt Whitman expressed the 
spirit of the Nation in the poem, “I Hear 
America Singing,” he may we ll have re- 
membered the carol singing of his day. 
The most familiar _all- American Christ- 
mas carol was written in Philadelphia 

just across the river from Camden, 
N. J., where Whitman spent his declii- 
ing days—and written api? his life- 
time. The carol, “O Little Town Of 
Bethlehem,” was penned by the great 
Phillips Brooks and set to music by his 
organist, Lewis H. Redner. 

The background for this carol comes 
from the pe rsonally experienced Christ- 
mas -in- Bethlehem of Rev. Brooks 
in 1865. The inspiration for the musical 
setting came to Redner in his sleep. He 
awoke, wrote the simple theme, and thi 
following morning completed the har- 
mony in time to play it at the festival 
service that day. 


Christmas In America 

Into the observance of an American 
Christmas are woven the threads of tra- 
dition from many countries throughout 


the world. Even our nation’s first 
Christmas in 776, observed under con- 
ditions not unlike those of today, 


brought with it the ornamented pine 
tree introduced to Washington’s soldiers 
by the Hessians quartered at Trenton. 
They were surprised at their Christmas 
night revels by Washington’s Colonials. 
December 25th was first proclaimed as 
Christmas Day by Bishop Liberius of 


_ 


es : 


Rome 354 years after the 
Christ. 


Manty of the traditions marking the 


birth of 


day were centuries in the making. 
Pageants, Yule log, carol singing and 


gifts are but a few. Americans inherited 
them and fused them into the general 
observance of Christmas, gradually add- 
ing local color and practices While the 


Nation has borrowed much from the 
Old World, it has given in return to 
millions of boys and girls the world 


over the most lovable portrait of Santa 
¢ ‘aus. Inspired by Clement Moore's 
‘Twas The Night Before Christmas,” 
which became popular in this country 
even before publication in 1844, the 
jolly, white-bearded, rotund character 
is purely American. Time has given a 


place to St. Nicholas, Father Christ- 
mas, Kris Kringle, Pelznickel, Yule 
Tomten, La Befana, Petit Noel and 
Christkindli. But to millions of Amer- 


icans there is only one Santa Claus— 


e had a broad face and a round little | 
belly, 

That shook when he laughed like a 
bow! full of jelly.” 


co a a 


Ever since early Colonial days, the 
turkey has strutted at the head of the 
Christmas menu in most American 
homes. But among many Swedish folk 

1 Minnesota, first place still is teserved 
for their native “lutefish” and boiled 
potatoes. .Danish- Americans _ prefer 
goose, .while other nationalities .lean 
heat ily toward roast young pig, roast 
beef and fowl. Practically all sections 
of the country are partial to fruit cake 


and mince pie for Christmas dessert. 
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C’NADIAN SOLDIERS helo Sante Claus make 
oor Enclish kids happy with Xmas presents. 
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Nation of Lights 

When the lights come on again afi. 
the war, communities throughout th 
nation will glow at Christmas-time bi: 
ger and brighter than ever. Main Stre: 
with its lighted garlands, village squar 
and city parks with illuminated tre. 
and the millions of colored lights 
help to spread Christmas cheer. \ 
bered among them is the huge light 
tree which has been a familiar Ch 
mas sight on the White House | 
in the Nation’s Capital. 










































Moravians Go A-Putzing 


One of the oldest Christmas t 
tions in America was brought to 
country in 1735 by Moravians who 
tled near Re ading, Pa. They cal 
“putzing.” Every family among tl 
folk pride themselves in the artist: 
the scenic miniatures of real-life | 
scapes beneath the Christmas tree. M 
scenes depict the neighboring count 
side or their native homeland. 

In many Moravian homes an ent 
room is devoted to the display 
many weeks are spent in the prep 
tion of the lifelike “putz.” Through 
Christmas week everyone goes a-pi 


ing. Visiting is an annual affair— 
sampling the Leckerle, Lebkucli 


Mandel Spitzen, rice cakes and 1 
drops of the neighbors is no small p 
of the event. 


Star Time in Alaska 


In Alaska where a white Christmas 
a matter of certainty, “going 
with the Star” is an old custom still o! 
served by many natives. Growing fro 
early traditions of the Greek Chur 
the carrying of a lighted star is an ii 
portant part of this Christmas 0! 
servance. A large figure of a star, c 
ered with colored paper, and fixed 
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RED CROSS BRINGS Christmas cheer and ho! 
day gifts to Army’s Guadalcanal wounded 
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THE CHRISTMAS RUSH isn't confined to U. S. 


the top of a long pole, is carried at the 
head of a procession that winds its way 
through the village. Flanked on either 
side by two lantern-bearers, the star is 
carried to the houses where refresh- 
ments are served. After several nights, 
the procession ends with the destroying 
of the star, symbolizing Herod's attempt 
n the Infant Jesus’ life. 


Songs for a Penny 


A quaint Christmas custom brought 
to this country by Welsh settlers is re- 
ported by Miss Wynn Jones, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in the Tennessee ‘Folklore 
Society Bulletin. Her grandparents 
from Wales and settled in Ma- 
City, Pennsylvania. When her 
mother was a child it was the custom 
to go from house to house early Christ- 
and recite this greeting: 


came 
honey 


morning 


nas 5 


| wish you a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year, 

A pocket full of money and a cellar 
full of beer, 

A big fat hog to last vou the year. 

The roads are very muddy, and my 
shoes aren’t very clean, 

I got a little pocket to put a penny 
in. 

The family thus greeted asked the 

children to come in and receive gifts. 


6 ° ° 


To most Northerners, firecrackers on 
Christmas Day would make it just an- 
other 4th of July, but to the people of 
the South it is a tradition that identifies 
their observance of the holiday. Wor- 
_— services begin the festivities. 

Chroughout the day the life is noisy and 
gay with horn-blowing, parades and 
and music. From Virginia to Louis- 
iana, night displays of elaborate fire- 
works have climaxed Christmas Day 
for many years in the past. 


In Massachusetts 


Among many of the Polish-Americans 
in Massachusetts there is a religious cus- 
tom of deep significance preceding the 


Soldiers in Algiers haunt 
post exchange gift shop for presents they send to loved ones at home 


Int'l 


celebration of Christmas. It had its ori- 
gin in the early days of the Christian 
era. About a month before the holy day 

the parish priest distributes to each 
family of the congregation small com- 
munion wafers. Known as Oplatki, they 
are white, or tinted a delicate pink, 
and bear the image of the Christ Child 
in the center. On Christmas Eve these 
people observe fasting, eating no meat 
but, serving a specially pre- 
pared similar to the Russian 
borsch. The evening meal is begun with 
a ritual, symbolizing the “breaking of 
bread.” The head of the family shares 
his communion wafer with the mother 
of the house and, in turn, each member 
shares his with his kinfolk, thus impart- 
ing spiritual fellowship of Christmas. 


instead, 
soup 


Shakers Pray and Sing 
the Shakers of 


Christmas among 
northern New York State bears the 
marks of simplicity which has long 
characterized these members of an old 
English religious sect. At sunset on 
Christmas Day the Shaker colony as- 
sembles in the meeting house for wor- 
ship. Following services a community 
meal is served at which the men and 
women sit at the same table—a custom 
reserved only for this one occasion. 

The men sit on one side of the table 
and women on the other. Absolute si- 
lence is maintained throughout the 
meal. At the conclusion everyone rises 
for prayer, which ends with each mem- 
ber repeating “God is Love” as they 
raise their right hands. The observance 
ends with the elder leading the hymn 
singing, accompanied only by the rhy- 
thm of hand and foot beat, and the 
shaking motion of their bodies, from 
which they get their name. 


Pupils Re-enact Nativity 


Among the children and faculty of 
the Campus Training School at Western 
Michigas College of Education in Kala- 
the “return to Bethlehem” 


mazoo, has 


GREETINGS FOR TOJO. That is the Christmas message spelled with bom! bs 
by an American and Chinese air task force 


in China 


somewhere 


become a tradition. The rendering ot 
the simple Christmas message has grown 

1 popularity until now it is an annual 
pilgrim: ge of neighboring folks. 

It all started 19 years ago when a 
group of teachers at the school decided 
to impress upon the children the real 
significance of Christmas. With the Bi- 
ble and the first book of Ben Hur as a 
factual and dramatic background, the 
teachers developed an unusual Christ 
mas program, a dramatized version of 
the Nativity. The acting, staging and 
singing are done by the students. Every 
child in the school participates in the 
and every child makes an offer- 
later given to a relief 


music 
ing, which is 
organization. 


°o © c 

1776—Concerning Christmas in the 
first “White House,” then located in 
New York, George Washington wrote 
in his diary: “Friday, Dec. 25th—Christ- 
mas Day. Went to St. Pauls Chapel 
in the forenoon. The visitors to Mrs. 
Washington this afternoon were not nu- 
merous, but respectable.” 

1943—Once again, Christmas among 
the nation’s families will be led by Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt. For many 
years it has been a tradition in the 
Executive family for the President to 
read Dicken’s “The Christmas Carol 


John Smith’s Fete 


Christmas came with the settlers at 
Jamestown, too, and rugged Capt iin 
John Smith took note of the day in his 
diary: “The extreame winde, rayne, 
frost and snow caused us to keepe 
Christmas among the savages where we 
were never more merry, nor fed on more 
plenty of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, 
Wilde foul and good Bread, nor never 
had better fires in England.” Captain 
John should have known how pleasant 
Christmas can be, for it was on Christ- 
mas day that Pocahontas saved him 
from the deadly aim of Powhatan’s war 


club. 
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he Week at Home 


“a 
} 
t 


hi ona 
“DON’T CRY, young fellow, you’re back home 
from Japan now. Remember the ‘Gripsholm’?” 


Some Production Headaches 


Congressional committees find extrava- 
gance and inefficiency in war plants. 

It has been proclaimed that now as 
never before in this war U. S. produc- 
tion is running smoothly and efficiently. 
Admiral V ickery of the Maritime Com- 
mission, for instance, proudly announced 
that this year’s quota of 24,000,000 tons 
of shipping had been surpassed before 
Dec. 1. There were also reports of 
powder plants being closed down, and 
of rifle manufacture being curtailed be- 
cause needs had been met. 

But there have been exceptions. On 
the Pacific Coast the Los Angeles Ship- 
building and Drydock Corporation plant 
was taken over by the Navy after a Con- 
gressional committee had reported that 
one large repair ship had been turned 
out at a cost of $24,000,000—practically 
double what such vessels had cost in 
other plants. 

A Military Affairs subcommittee of 
the House, after taking a look, charged 
the Fairchild Aircraft ‘pli int at Burling- 
ton, N. C., with spending much and 
producing little. More than two years 
after getting its first contract, the re- 
port said, $13,000,000 had been spent 
and just one plane produced—instead of 
107 that should have emerged. The 
plane must have been well guarded, 
however, for among the extravagances 
charged there was an item of $249,- 
303.84 for guard service. 

And the notorious Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation got into the news 
again en the wrong side. A Naval Af- 


fairs subcommittee paying a surprise 
visit to the Johnsville, Pa., plant found 
the employees loafing, playing, flirting, 
and going about their work as if posing 
for a slow-motion picture. The visitors 
reported themselves “disgusted, dis- 
couraged and depressed,” though they 
found some improvement since Henry 
]. Kaiser had taken over the manage- 
ment. The House committee threat- 
ened to fire the 18,000 employees unless 
schedules are met. 


House Suspends Tariff Dues 


Votes to lift import duties for 90 days 


the situation. 


to relieve critical feed 


By the one-sided vote of 255 to 55 
the House approved the bill wed’ in 
by Chairman Bob Doughton of the 
\\ ays and Means Committee to permit 
importations, duty free, of poultry and 
livestock feed for 90 di Lys. 

There was a warm debate, some mem- 
bers warning of a dangerous precedent, 
but the feed situation, particularly in the 
East, has been serious so long that the 
House was ready to welcome almost any 
promising remedy. The bill as passe d 
would temporarily admit free of tariff 
imports wheat, corn, barley, rye, flax, 
cotton seed and hay—all to be used only 
for feed for livestock. Some farm bloc 
members did not like the move, but it 
was warmly supported by Representa- 
tives from the Eastern dairy sections. 

The hope is to get feed from Latin- 
American countries, but results may be 
disappointing because the main reason 
for lack of imports has been a short- 
age of shipping rather than the tariff. 
An effective remedy was applied by the 
Food Administration in the short: ige of 
high protein feed for cattle. On the 
advice of Bernard Baruch steps were 
taken to get a few ships allocated to 
bring from Latin-America, especially 
Brazil and Argentina, oil cake from cot- 
ton seed, flax, beans, etc., and tankage 
made from ground bones and meat 
scraps. For lack of this feed cattle 
were being rushed to market. 


A Right Wing Revolt? 


Businessmen hear WPB production chief 
warn of grave threat to National unity. 


Danger of a “right wing” revolt—a 
revolt by industrial leaders against bu- 
reauc:acy and _ regimentation — was 
pointed out by WPB production chief 
Charles E. Wilson, former head of Gen 
eral Electric, in an address before the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. “If 
we give way to passions and prejudices 
and permit the coming elections to 


sheave 


break up our society,” he warned, 

are playing into the hands of the ¢ en- 
emy. The WPB official said there was 
never greater need for unity in this 
country—and fewer signs of it. 

Mr. Wilson’s warning singularly co- 
incided with one voiced a few days be- 
fore by Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia 
in an address to the Southern Society o! 
New York City. “As Government con- 
trols are eased,” he declared, “leaders of 
industry must resist un-American tend- 
encies developing in their ranks.” He 
warned against the erection of a “man- 
agerial bureaucracy” as the counterpart 
of a Government bureaucr acy, with th 
purpose of “frustrating competition and 
robbing the stockholder.” 

Gov. Arnall praise -d the decentraliza 
tion of industry “which got off to a good 
start as a result of the war,” and said 
that if it continued after the war, with 
artificial restrictions removed, the South 
will enjoy a great period of expansion 

Another industrialist, Tom M. Gird 
ler, president of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, told the Manufacturers’ 
Association that the prime prerequisites 
of post- war prosperity were industrial 
peace and cooperation between indus- 
try and labor. He put his approval on 
collective bargaining and the right o! 
employees to join a labor union; but h 
also defended their right not to join. H: 
declared capital needed an incentive for 
investment and labor an incentive for 
work, and that the “class-conflict” idea 
should be “scrapped.” 


Marine Wants “Hard Peace” 
Warns of underground movement in 
Us Bs 
Organization of an 
Hard Peace” is the suggestion of Alan 
Stevenson, Utica, N. Y., National Vice 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, for 
preserving the peace after this wa 


blames war on our softness. 


“Association for a 


Wide World 


HIGHER THAN five-story building is the new 
battleship “Wisconsin,” latest U. S. ship 
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Speaking at Endicott, N. Y., he pro- 
posed as a slogan: “A hard peace this 
time will save our sons in the future.” 

The reason we lost the peace in World 
War I, he says, is because “we were 
too soft.” Stevenson said the democ- 
racies allowed Germany to arm and 
blamed them for “all we hear of the 
threat of the communistic danger from 
Russia and the selfishness of the 
British.” 

He described an underground move- 
ment current in the United States which 
he said was headed for the same mis- 
takes that followed the last war. Lead- 

ers of the movement are “either naive, 
ignorant and simple, or else they are 
well- -meaning, altruistic, idealistic peo- 
ples in the millenium,” he declared. 


Life Insurance Expands 


War must be wen to preserve insurance 


funds, invested in Government bonds. 


Your chances of collecting endow- 
ment insurance at maturity or having 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to your heirs are pretty well tied up 
with your Government's chances of win- 
ning the World War. It develops that 
about one-third of all the big insurance 
companies’ assets have been loaned to 
the Federal Government to aid in the 
prosecution of the war—about $12,600,- 
000,000 in all. If we should lose the 
war to invading foes—well, figure it out 
tor yourself. 

This has been a banner year for life 
insurance in the United States. Policies 
purchased during 1943 will represent an 
increase of five per cent over the vol- 
ume for 1942. The business is slightly 
more than the total sums loaned the 
Government, in round figures $12,700,- 
000,000. How much faith we put in 
sur life insurance is attested by the fact 
that some 68,000, wad - gsr hold 
policies aggregating in face value the 


Wide World 
SHINE GALS are latest thing in shoe parlors. 
The national manpower shortage is reason. 


Wide World 


THE WAR EXPANDED Joseph Yellen’s one blacksmith shop in Greenwich Village, in New York, 


to 10 plants. 


tremendous total of $139,000,000,000. 
How solvent these companies are is 
be judged from the fact that they 
will have paid credited to policy- 


holders by the first of the year an esti- 
mated total of $2,400,000,000, of which 
46 per cent represents death claims and 
54 per cent goes to living policyholders 
as matured endowments, annuities and 
similar payments. 


A Nation of Travelers 


Peace promises to find Americans intent 
on seeing distant places by air, land, sea. 


There will be many new and hitherto 
never achieved versions of “Gulliver's 
Travels” and “Around the World with 
Nellie Bly” in the post-war period, ac- 
cording to travel experts, who think the 
extensive journeys of literally millions 
during the current war era will beget 
an almost universal travel urge. The 
boy from New England who trained in 
Florida and California and then went 
far overseas, along with the homefolks 
who visited his various camps, will want 
to continue their odysseys far from 
home. 

President Roosevelt himself has set 
an illustrious example. It is estimated 
the mileage covered by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive since he took office nearly 11 
years ago exceeds the distance of 
238.857 miles between the earth and 
the moon. With his trip to Cairo and 
Tehran, he outdistanced that long jaunt 
to the Man in the Moon by some 50,000 
miles. 

Edward G. Budd, builder of those 
sleek streamlined, transcontinental pal- 
aces on wheels, says the possibility of 
low-cost, luxury coach travel is almost 
limitless and predicts a phenomenal in- 
creased use of all means of transporta- 
tion after the war as a result of the 


A son's new idea for a fabricating process was responsible for the increase. 


“taste for travel” cultivated among men 
and women of the armed services. He 
thinks the railroads have a marvelous 
future ahead of them. 

In like proportion, the volume of post- 
war air travel is held likely to increase. 
Representative Clarence F. Lea of Cali- 
fornia predicts 60 million flights a year 
by commercial and private planes in the 
United States alone. Radar and the 
new flying techniques will enable traf- 
fic to move at various elevations, but by 
1950 traffic congestion in the air will 
increase 1,000 per cent. By that time, 
he maintains, transcontinental passenger 
flights in less than ten hours will be 
commonplace. 


Post-War Employment 


Labor Department official sees a pre- 
liminary pinch followed by big expansion 


Manufacturing throughout the United 
States will have such an unprecedented 
boom after the war, says Donald H. 
Davenport} chief of the employment and 
occupational outlook branch of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Labor, that by the end of the 
second post-war year a vast army of 
13,000,000 persons will be in employ- 
ment—2,500,000 more than in any 
peacetime year to date. 

Major problems of the country in the 
period just following the cessation of 
hostilities will be the re-e mployment of 
something like 11,000,000 men and 
women now in the military services, and 
the absorption of an equal number of 
war workers into industry producing 
civilian needs. 

Let’s face the music squarely and get 
ready to dance accordingly, he counsels; 
there’s going to be a tremendous lot of 
unemploy ment until this immense turn- 


over is negotiated. Unemployment, now 
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at a nominal 1,000,000 persons, will 
probably rise to 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
six months after the war. It is virtually 
impossible to avoid a_ considerable 
amount of short-term unemployment in 
this immediate transition period. 

Since unemployment for a time will 
amount to four or five times what it is 
in the war period, it is incumbent upon 
every person to plan now how to survive 
this interval of enforced idleness for a 
great number. They will be wise now 
to save for the inevitable rainy day 
and so to equip themselves as to be in- 
dispensable in some essential activity 
when the nation eventually turns from 
war to peace. 


Trek to Florida Resumed 


Soldiers thin out; bathing restrictions 


lifted ; fish beckon. 


horses, dogs, 


With the “Miami Beach Military Pro- 
gram” tapering off the Army turned back 
4,240 hotel rooms and 704 apartment 
units. for civilian use and the land 
of winter sunshine began to get back 
some of its pre-war sports and recrea- 
tions. 

The fishing tournament was 
scheduled, with prizes to be given in 
war bonds; preparations were made to 
open the race tracks and dog tracks; 
golf courses were made inviting; the 
dimout was lifted, and all restrictions 
on daylight bathing were removed. 
Bathing beauties were early on the 
scene, “and the tired business men be- 
gan to come and go. 

But while there has been relaxation for 
winter vacationists there are still war 
restrictions. The gasoline ban _ for 
pleasure craft keeps the deepsea fisher- 
men close to the shore. Transporta- 
tion is still a problem, and accommoda- 
tions are limited. The streets still 
echo to the tread of marching men as 


winter 


Co 
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WARS MAY COME and wars may go, but the 
Miami Beach bathing beauties are perennial. 
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REFUGEEES FROM THE WAR in Europe, Dora and Joseph Zarovich started a small toy business 
Today, through hard work, they own a large concern turning out washable toys for kiddies. 


Uncle Sam’s new soldiers continue to 
get training. The “Come one, Come 
all” sign has not been hung out, and 
officials advise would-be visitors to write 
in advance and secure housing facilities 
before starting the trip. 


Making Weapons Deadlier 


Workers on the home front are putting 


more fire power in fighters’ hands. 


One thousand deadly new weapons 
are under development ‘and undergoing 
battlefield tests for the final ass: wit on 
the Axis, according to Colonel William 
A. Borden, Assistant Chief of the Tech- 
nical Division of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Army Service Forces, who reveals 
how victory is being assured in the 
crucial battle of the laboratories, fac- 
tories, research centers and on proving 
grounds as much as on the far-flung 
battlefronts. 


Everybody on the home front is being 
given a chance to help. Thousands of 
contractors in various parts of the coun- 
try have been mobilized through 85 
special committees to work on improve- 
ment of production designs and meth 
ods. More than a thousand suggestions 
of employees in ordnance producing 
facilities have thus far been adopted 
and put into effective operation. 

The National Inventors Council of 
the Department of Commerce has given 
the Ordnance Department access to the 
suggestions of the general public for 
new or improved methods of production 
and for new or improved war weapons 
Of approximately 152,650 invention 
submitted to the council, over 50,37& 
pertained to ordnance items. Six of 
these have been approved and are now 
in production, while about 59 are being 
developed and tested. 

More than 1,000 contracts with al- 
most 400 laboratories, engineering or- 


ganizations, universities and industrial 
companies for research and develop 
ment on battle tools, automotive veh 
cles and ammunition are now in effect 


Returns Parity Payments 


Iowa farmer repays $900 to treasury as 


he ponders taxes payable in future. 


Because he was worried about the 
taxes his children might have to pay in 
the future, Lester A. Crandall, Dallas, 
Iowa, father of eleven has returned AAA 
parity payments of $900.2 27 to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Whote Crandall: “With our Govern- 
ment borrowing from the future at 
unprecedented rate, and public debt 
proven to be the greatest enemy of 
free people, I I don’t feel I can use this 
kind of money at the present-time. Ma‘ 

I ask that this money be -used directl; 
in our war effort and’ not be used t 
corrupt the electorate.” 


580,000 Refugees Here 


State Department expert tells Congress 
that all of them got in on visas, permits. 


America has been a haven for 580,00( 
refugees from war-torn countries, the 
State Department has revealed. Brec! 
inridge Long, Assistant Secretary 0! 
State, gave the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee this figure, testifying th 
U. S. is admitting enemy aliens “into it: 
intimate midst as citizens if they 
come.” 

Of this total number, 


care t 


135.000 refu- 


gees were admitted from Germany 
Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, Belgium 
northern France, and Austria on visas 


during the year ending June, 194] 
Long testified the State Department i: 
still issuing 100 visas a day, explaining 
aliens have been brought in under the 
quota system and on visitors’ visas. 
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World at War 






International 


SWORD OF STALINGRAD. In the Soviet Embassy, at Tehran, Premier Stalin kisses the sheath of 
the sword presented by Prime Minister Churchill in honor of Russia’s heroic stand at Stalingrad 


FDR Shows Up at Malta 


Has long talk with Eisenhower about 


grand strategy mapped at Tehran. 


The history-making conferences in 
e Middle-East had an anti-climax last 
eek when President Roosevelt met 
o days with President Ismet Inonu 
lurkey at Cairo, spent 48 hours with 
n. Dwight D. Eisenhower at the an- 
ent site of Carthage, and flew on to 
lalta with a 20- plane escort. 
In a Carthage villa named _ the 
Vhite House,” the President unfolded 
General Eisenhower the “details of 
grand Mediterranean strategy de- 
rmined upon in collaboration with 
ie Minister Churchill and the com- 
ned British-American staffs,” the 
Vhite House in Washington disclosed. 
Their talks dealt with the understand- 
gs reached at the Tehran meeting of 
President, Prime Minister Churchill, 
d Marshal Stalin of Russia, which 
‘eneral Eisenhower did not attend. 
he general did attend the Cairo con- 
rence of the .President, Church- 
ind Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
After their meeting, General Eisen- 
wer joined the Presidential party, 
veling in a four-engine troop trans- 
rt escorted by 20 Lightning and Spit- 
fighters, for the flight to Malta, 
ere Mr. Roosevelt spent three hours 
d presented the people of that British 
editerranean base an_ illuminated 
oll on behalf of the American people. 
With the Presidential party were 
eneral Eisenhower; Admiral William 
). Leahy, the President’s chief of staff; 


Harry Hopkins, White House adviser: 
Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, commander of 
the aa African Air Forces; Rea 
Admiral Ross T. McIntyre, the Pres- 
ident’s personal physician; Maj. John 
Boettiger, and Maj. Gen. Walter B. 
Smith, General Eisenhower’s chief of 
staff. 

Field Marshal Lord Gort, command- 
er-in-chief of Malta, greeted the Pres 
ident. The two entered a jeep and rode 
before an honor guard, where the Pres- 
ident took the salute. 

Declaring the United States would 
stand with the British Empire and other 
Allies after the war to make it “a vic- 
tory worth while,” the President ad- 
dressed Marshal Gort, the troops and 
the people of Malta. The President's 
whereabouts after his Malta visit was 
not reported. Questions arose as to 
whether he would visit England. There 
also was talk the Big Three might again 
meet next year at some undisclosed des 
tination. 


On Wisconsin! 


Pearl Harbor’s second anniversary wit- 
nesses launching of world’s biggest ship. 


On December 7, to the ringing cr; 
“On, Wisconsin” familiar to the college 
gridiron, the mammoth U. S. S. Wis 
consin slid down the way to the Dela 
ware River. The $90,000,000 vessel 
launched months ahead of schedule, i 
third of the “biggest battleship” class, 
largest and most powerful naval craft 
in the world, to be built in recent 
months. The cheering crowd at the 
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Philadelphia Navy Yard included nine 
of the sailors who manried the old bat- 
tleship Wisconsin in World War I—a 
puny vessel that could have been car- 
ried on the decks of her successor. 

The mighty Wisconsin is comparable 
to a five- -story building, built over three 
complete football fie lds. Her speed is 
38 miles per hour, with a displacement 
at full speed of 52,000 tons. Her main 
battery consists of nine 16-inch guns. 
Che enormous task of launching such a 
ship required 62. distinct oper: ations 
which began 24 hours before the actual 
"victory glide.” 


Korea, Gang Plank to Japan 


First country to be ground under by 
Japs still struggles for independence. 


Forgotten by the democracies for 
almost 40 years, Korea, the first victim 
of Japanese aggression, has been guar 

nteed her freedom by the 
ference. It was Japan’s seizure of Korea 
in 1905 that fired the opening shot in the 
struggle for world domination. A pen- 
insula of Manchuria only 120 miles from 
the Japanese mainland, she has never 
ceased to resist her 


Cairo con- 


conqueror. 
Korea’s 24 million people have pos- 
sessed one language aud culture for 43 
tesembling the northern 
n physical and mental traits, 
they have ‘eek described by anthropol 
ogists as being closer to European stock 


centuries. 
Chinese 


than any other Far Eastern race. Two 
of their inventions, iron clad warships 
and movable type, the predecessor ol 
the linotype, have helped change the 
course of world history. 

Korea’s 85,228 miles are predomi- 
nantly tericultural, have an abundance 


of water power and minerals, such as 





Acme 


FASCIST FREED. Angry London crowds pro- 
test release from jail of Hitler's friend, the 
British black-shirt leader, Sir Oswald Mosley. 
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DUMMY GUNS. 


found beautiful Jap guns—made from coconut logs. 


iron, coal, copper and much gold. 

The Koreans made their first big 
mistake in the second century A.D. by 
attempting to civilize Japan, then a 
savage country without even a written 
language. Their next error was to 
withdraw from the rest of the world 
after an exhausting struggle with Japan 
in 1592. Defeated in that war, Japan 
left Korea alone for almost 300 years. 

The end of Korean independence 
finally came when Japan invaded China 
in 1894, then launched a “Pearl Harbor” 
attack on Russia in 1904, using weak- 
ened Korea as a base. At the conclusion 
of this conflict, Korea was made an un- 
willing protectorate and was formally 
annexed five years later. 

With Korea pinned under the Japa- 
nese bayonet the next steps were com- 
paratively easy. Manchuria fell in 
1931-32. In 1937 Japan struck at the 
Chinese mainland. When the League 
of Nations took no punitive measures 
the other gangster nations followed 
Japan’s example. 

Holding Korea under direct military 
rule since 1910, Japan has strangled the 
country economically as well as politi- 
cally by snatching over half her land 
from the peasants and monopolizing her 
‘trade. A provisional Korean govern- 
ment was established in China in 1919 
following a revolt in the homeland. This 
declared the country a republic. It 
still operates from Chungking, where it 
maintains a small army and trains young 
Koreans to fight the Japanese. Guerillas 
among the 1,000,000 Koreans in Man- 
churia and China work side by side 
with the Chinese. In Korea itself the 
Japanese yoke is drawn too tight to 
allow open warfare, but an organized 
underground carries on the struggle for 
freedom. 

The envoy of the Korean provisional 
government in Washington says our 
War Department is studying plans to 
use his country as a base for a drive 
against the Japanese. 


International 


When American soldiers swept ashore on Makin Island, in the Gilberts, they 


Only flaw was that they couldn‘t shoot. 


Japanese Graft 


Pirates and Nips’ greed enable Chinese to 
get drugs, cotton yarn from Shanghai. 


Pirates and grafting Japanese make it 
possible for the Chinese to maintain a 
semblance of trade between Foochow 
and Japan-held Shanghai. More impor- 
tant to the Chinese, they are frequently 
able to travel to Foochow from Shang- 
hai, and carry along marketable goods. 

Free China permits exports of a few 
commodities not considered essential to 
the war and it needs desperately the 
drugs, dyes, cotton yarn, and manufac- 
tured articles, which Japan has banned 
for export from its occupied territory, 
including Shanghai. 

But Japanese greed for graft and dar- 
ing Chinese pirates makes the trade pos- 
sible. For a price, the pirates will bring 
goods to Foochow from Shanghai. Part 





PATHFINDER 


of that price they pay to Japanese of 
cials who permit them to ply th 
trade. 


Sweden Stiffens 


Sweden, once forced to walk a tight-rope 
to avert invasion, begins to defy Nazi:. 


The Germans are just beginning | 
find out that their neighbors in ¢! 
north whom they used to call “th: 
stupid Swedes” are not so dumb. S\ 
den bought her neutrality and paid { 
it in enormous deliveries of iron ore, t 
best in the world, which Germany mu! 
have if she is to keep on fighting. No 
Sweden is telling the Germans that i 
a single soldier lands on Swedish so 
every port in the country from whic! 
ore is shipped will be blown up. 

During the dark ‘days of the wai 
Sweden was forced to allow the Nazis 
concession after concession. After th: 
Allies landed in Sicily, Per Albin Hans 
son, Sweden’s Prime Minister, informe: 
the German Minister Dr. Hans Thom 
sen, that Sweden would no longer tole: 
ate the transportation of German troop; 
across her country into Norway. 

Ever since 1939 Sweden has bee: 
building up her armaments and d 
fenses at a terrific rate, so that she n 
longer trembles at the Nazi menac« 
She has helped thousands of Norwey 
ian refugees; offered a haven to 8,000 
Danish and 5,000 German Jews; ousted 
her Minister of Justice who was respons- 
ible for most of her censorship restric- 
tions, and arrested 200 Nazi agent: 

Sweden’s trade figures may spell 
prosperity, but she feels the pinch as 
well as the rest of the world. 


106th Week of War 


Scrambling over peaks like mountain goats, members of the 


Fifth Army won complete control of Mount Camino, looked down on the 


swirling Garigliana River. 


German counter-attacks were unsuccessful in the 


west, but on the Adriatic side immobilized the Eighth Army south of Pescara 


and Chieti. 
5,023 killed, 16,800 wounded. 


PACIFIC, 


made surprise forays into enemy waters. 


Latest released casualty figures for the Allies in Italy were 


With the Gilberts tucked under their belts, U. S. forces again 


This time Adm. Nimitz’s command, 


complete with carriers, bombers, fighters and torpedo planes, moved on the 


Marshall Islands, fortified by the Japs ever since 1919. 


Within ten minutes 


two Jap cruisers and four other ships were sunk by our aircraft. Our losses 


were negligible. 


phosphate source, and Kapingamaringi Islands. 


Air-fleet units then hammered Nauru, valuable Japanese 


At the end of the week 


oil and supply centers in the Netherlands East Indies were blasted. 


CHINA. The Chinese high command announced one force was within 
30 miles of Hankow, center of occupied China, also hit by American planes. 
Meanwhile Chinese aircraft bombarded the remnants of the Jap army re- 
treating from Changteh after their 40-day futile struggle for control of China’s 


rice bowl. 


AIR WAR. For seven days the weatherman spared Germany the heavy 


raids to which she had grown morbidly accustomed. 
of Sofia was again an American target. 


The Bulgarian capital 
End of the week brought a heavy 


U. S. raid on Emden and an RAF Mosquito attack on western Germany. 


RUSSIA. 


recapture of Chernayakov, a third town on the strategic railroad. 


The German countef attack west of Kiev culminated in the 


South of 


Malin the Russians lashed back with a fierce tank battle. 
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DECEMBER 20, 1943 


6,000 Airports Needed 

Aviation is now the nation’s greatest 
industry, a 20 billion dollar business 
employing about 2% million workers, 
Charles I. Stanton, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, told a post-war plan- 
ning conference of constructors at Phila- 
de ‘Iphia. While a sharp drop in volume 
is inevitable after the war, a tremend- 
ous expansion in peace-time air carrier 
operations can be achieved by extend- 
ing service to smaller communities, he 
said. 

Stanton estimated 6,000 airports will 
be needed by 1950. This estimate con- 
templates air service for all towns of 
1,000 or more population. He points 
out local, feeder, and pick-up service 
for smaller places is almost entirely un- 
developed. “By 1950 we can run our 
civil aircraft up to a half million from 
our present total of about 25,000,” he 
said. 


WITH THE country now on the last 
lap of manpower mobilization, the War 
\lanpower Commission announced that 
the national work-force, according to 
present estimates, will rise to 66.3 mil- 
lion persons by July 1, 1944. That in- 
cludes those in military service and 

igriculture. It is an all-time high. 

Unemployed have been reduced 
from about 9 million in 1940 to around 
700,000 currently, according to WMC 
figures. 


Lumber Shortage Grows 


An estimated 1944 lumber shortage 
of several millions of board feet has 
prompted the WPB to order a 16% 
cutback in next year’s wooden furniture. 
Articles such as “lazy susans” and “bird- 
cages” are off the list. Oddly enough, 
he lumber shortage is becoming acute 
ust when the steel headache is becom- 
ig curable. 

WPB doesn't « 


pect any big drop in 








furniture production. Manufacturers, 
given lots of leeway, are being told to 
figure out what they used in 1943 and 
then count on 84% of that for 1944. 
It’s breezed around that the manufac- 
turers like the order, for it means some 
simplifying, a trend that they've been 
following on their own. 

Items banned entirely will include 
ferneries, chaise longues, magazine 
racks, portable bars, tea wagons, curio 
cabinets, what-nots, record cabinets, 
towel racks, nursery chiffoniers and 
bookeases for children 

Memo: Coiled steel bedsprings, given 
wooden substitutes two years ago, are 
on the anxious bench. WPB can't make 
up its mind 


Wins Honor Award 


For his pioneer work in the develop- 
ment of the airplane turbosupercharger, 
a device that keeps ‘em flying a 
and faster. Dr. Sanford A. Moss, of 
Lynn, Mass., has been awarded the 
Sylvanus Albert Reed prize for 1943 by 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
The award will be presented at a din- 
ner in New York on Jan. 24, Dr. Moss 
received the 1940 Collier Aviation Tro- 
phy jointly with the Army Air Forces 
for his work on the turbosupercharger. 


More Invasion Craft 


An appeal for increased production 
of steel plate required for invasion craft 
~—generally linked with the decisions re- 
ported to have been made at the Teh- 
ran conference for a coordinated attack 
on Hitler’s European fortress— has gone 
out from the War Production Board. 

Messages to the principal produce rs 
of steel plate and sheets used in landing 
boats urged plants to set production re- 
cords during the next two months. A 
similar appe zal was sent by WPB to Phil- 
lip Murray, president of CIO. 

As a top priority for landing craft had 


LARGEST GLIDER ever built passes Army Air Force tests at Minneapolis airport. Northwestern Aeronautical Corp. will build others for Uncle Sam. 
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already been established by WPB, the 
move contemplated rapid completion of 
a vast number of the many kinds of 
light boats needed for assaulting the 
beaches. It meant that even heavier 
emphasis was being placed on the facil- 
ities for assault by troops than on those 
by bombers, 

The House and Senate meanwhile 
passed separate, although almost identi- 
cal bills authorizing the Navy to spend 
$5,300;000,000 for invasion craft, auxil- 
iary vessels and other ships. 


AIRPLANES ARE “BOMBING” 
rangelands of south Idaho, not with 
bombs but with grass seed. It’s a new 
means of reseeding the range to supply 
grass for cattle and sheep. Recently, 
1,500 acres north of Gooding, Idaho 
were seeded this way. 


“Better America” Program 


\ six-point program calling for a 
“better America” after the war, was 
adopted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in New York last week. 

The program is: (1) The highest at- 
tainable standards of living; (2) the full- 
est degree of economic security; (3) the 
maximum opportunity for productive 
and remunerative employment; (4) the 
most impartial economic justice; (5) the 
greatest degree of personal freedom, 
and (6) work together, make govern- 
ment one of laws and not of men, de- 
velop new frontiers, reward accomplish- 
ment, restore constitutional govern- 
ment, and establish and maintain peace. 

Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
called for “courageous, hopetul, opti- 
mistic, dynamic Te vadership,” and de- 
clared: “We know perfectly well that 
America is not going to be run for the 
benefit of business. We intend to run 
business for the benefit of America.” 

J. Cheever Cowdin, association tax 
spokesman, proposed a 100-year plan 
for paying the national debt. He sug- 
gested sharp reductions in individual 
corporation, and inheritance taxes plus 
a’ one per cent special war debt levy on 
all transactions. 


International 
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Signal Corps 


Hh The Chaplains Go To The Men 





The modern Sky-Pilots win fighters’ faith in themselves and in God 


a new type of chaplain in 
the kind of man who de- 


eee 
this war, 


In the eyes of the soldiers, this makes 


Because they preach to the men and 
live what they preach, chaplains are 


excerpt from a soldier’s missive: 


soldiers give religion and their chaplaii 
an amazing amount of time and atte: 


Navy chaplains says another reaso 


livers what the corps terms a “sittin’ looked up to, honored, and welcomed _ tion. 
down sermon while the bullets are by the troops. That is also why parents Dr. William B. Pugh, chairman « 
going over his head.” at home receive letters like the following ~ General Commission on Army 
- | Fs 

: 


“ 


him one of the men—a man who will 
fraternize and mingle with them, yet 
always remain an officer and—a clergy- 


“As you probably know by now, I 
was in the New Geor gia campaign and 
came through O.K. It was pretty bad 


Sa this is that soldiers 
is and are not easily swayed. 
believe in two-way traffic and do 


: man. at times and I didn’t know for sure want us to do all the preaching. The 
It’s the reason, too, why 13 of those whether I was coming or going. want to do some themselves. 
45 Army chaplains who have died in My division is the organization wich In some commands, the men a 


CUTIE mae ay wen cages nem 


this war to date, were killed under battle 


captured the Munda airport. We also 


given this opportunity when the cha) 


conditions. Eleven others have been took Rendova Island from the Japs. loin addresses the men. There are 
. wounded and 33 are prisoners. Their We have church services re gularly,even few hymns, the chaplain delivers 
deeds have won military decorations during combat. Our chaplains are brave moral, inspirational talk, and then th: 
for 58. men. They g go right into the front lines entire group enters into discussion. T] 


When bullets aren't flying (which is 
rare) the chaplains are not above ming- 


and hold services wherever they find a 


group of men or even a single man who 


men attend in droves and the cha) 


lains keep their sermons brief and co: 


“know what life 


The y 


. ling with the men in the bunkhouse desires it. I don’t think there’s a finer pact. In the afternoon, or later in th 
; and barracks; kibitzing at card games, group of men living than the Army morning, he usually ‘conducts religio 
or entering into their discussions and chaplains.” ’ services of his faith for troops of li 
friendly arguments. Soldiers Know What Life Is faith in that command. ES | 
The men of God are always to be This is done because it is impossib): 
found up at the battle line and in fox Chaplains’ work in this war is dif- to assign a chaplain of every faith 
holes. That is more true in this war ferent from what it was in the first every command. The best the Arm) 
than in any other, says Brig. Gen. Wil- World War, chiefly because this world can do is assign one chaplain to eve: 
liam R. Arnold, chief of chi aplai: is for conflict is a war of movement while the 1,000 men in an Army of the Unit 
the U. S. Army. Frequently it is hard war of 1917-18 -wasone of position. States that represents 268 religions. i 
; to keep e nough of them back to the rear. | Today, chaplains go to the men; then, the last war the ratio was one chaplai 
} Yet in all their relations with the men, the men went to the chaplains. to every 2,000 men. In the chaplai 


the secret of- World War II chaplains 
is that they have found a way to live 
with soldiers. Chaplains who have seen 


service on world fronts say when the 
soldiers step over the line of dignified 
conduct they don’t expect the chaplain 
to step over with them. 


In the first World War there fre- 
quently were many high dignitaries of 
the church visiting. ‘behind the lines. On 
such occasions the troops would be or- 
dered out for religious observance. “ To- 
day, there is nothing compulsory about 
religion at the front, with the result that 


ranks are Protestants, Catholics, 
tian Scientists, Mormons, 

None are ever drafted, or induct: 
for chaplain service. They are all vi 
unteers and are accepted in the sertvices 
at the rank and pay of first lieutenants 


The government allots each chaplai 


Chris- 
and Rabbis. 
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only $40 for his religious equipment, an 
amount that most Army Officers com- 
plain is far too little for the importance 
of their work and the good they do. 

Chaplains today are also endorsed by 
the churches themselves—which was not 
the case in the last war. Upon entering 
the service, they are trained by the chap- 
lain corps of the Army before assign- 
ment and are given better supervision 
throughout their service ministry. 

In the last war, it was not unusual for 
veterans to remark they had gone 
through the conflict w ithout hav ing seen 
a chaplain. General Arnold says he can 
believe that because in those days the 
chaplain was snowed under with the 
work of keeping officers’ mess accounts, 
handling laundry bills, acting as post ex- 
change "officer, ‘and other duties. He 
had a hard time finding time to visit the 
wounded or talk with the men. 

Today Army Regulations say: “Chap- 
lains will not be e mployed on any duties 
other than those required of them by 
law, or pertaining to their profession as 
clergymen, except when there exists an 
exigency of the service, resulting in a 
deficiency in the number of officers 
present for duty at any station, which 
shall make it necessary. Under such 
circumstances chaplains will not be as- 

signed to any duty incompatible with 
their status of fion-combatants under 
terms of the Geneva Convention. Chap- 
lains are not available for detail as post 
exchange, athletic, recreation, or morale 
officers or as defense counsel in courts 
martial.” 

Even though they squeeze into fox 
holes in battle they ‘do not carry arms, 
torbidden under terms of the Geneva 
Convention. But the lack of arms failed 








CREED AND SECT piay no part in the life of the Army chaplain. 
kibitzes at a card game. Center: On bloody Tarawa, marines kneel in tribute to their fallen 
comrades. Right: “Somewhere” in the field, these soldiers hold church services atop a tank. 


to worry one chaplain of those who lost 
their lives under battle conditions. The 
chaplain corps’ files, contains this re- 
port from one of today’s fronts: 

Early in the battle one chaplain was 
injured and was evacuated by ship to 
a hospital. Another chaplain, ---—-—— 
Infantry, was killed in action. He had 
been visiting personnel in one of the 
forward aid stations when word of a 
counter attack against the area was re- 
ceived. He had ample time to leave 
the area but elected to remain to com- 
fort a group of wounded in a hospital 
tent and was killed by machine gun fire 
and shrapnel.” 

At permanent posts, conditions are 
vastly different. The Government pro- 
vides the ch: upels, of which over 1,400 
have been built to date. In the field, 
permanent chapels are the exception 
1ather than the rule. When such 
chapels are built, like those erected 
the jungles of the South Pacific after 
the Japs had been driven out, the 
soldiers do the construction work. 


Father Walsh’s Beanery 


Chaplains not only serve personnel 
of our own milit: ary forces, but also serve 
our Allies in accordance with articles 
of the Geneva Convention. They are, 
moreover, permitted to conduct services 

1 prison camps, and on prison ships. 

The field produces moving, as well 
as amusing incidents. In North Africa, 
after the Tunis campaign, one chaplain 
bought a restaurant and opened it for 
the men and officers of the Allied air 
forces. 

Father William J. Walsh, senior chap- 
lain of the North African Air force and 
former Catholic chaplain of Walter Reed 





Signal Corps 


Left: A Catholic chaplain 


hospital in Washington, was the chap- 
lain turned restauranteur. The Germans 
had stripped Tunis of food and with 
the town swarming with Allied soldiers, 
the British had closed all restaurants 
to protect citizens. 

The day before, Father Walsh had 
loaded his automobile with all the coffee 
he could get from the American quarter- 
master at airforce headquarters. In 
his pocket he had several thousand 
dollars given him previously by = 
Most Rev. ]. Spellman, 
New York, during a recent visit to our 
North African troops. 

Father Walsh drove to Tunis, bought 
a closed restaurant with the money, left 
the coffee in the place, then collected 
all the extra rations he could wheedle 
out of company messes in the vicinity. 


Archbishop oO 


He then opened the doors and business 
was soon rushing. 

One moving instance of the import- 
ance of chi iplai ns was illustrated in an- 
other North African incident. Helping 
American troops and British Tommies 
push the Germans and Italians back 
the Sedjenane Valley area off Cape 
Serrat were three battalions of Fighting 
French, the Corps Franc D’Afrique, 
some 30 per cent of whom were Jews. 
Word reached them that with the Amer- 
icans in the vicinity was a Jewish chap- 
lain, and they came in large numbers 
to find him. It was on April 22 of 
this year, the third day of the Passover 
Wrote one chaplain: 

“Their astonishment knew no bounds. 
‘Rabbi, surely we can manage a half-hour 
Passover service.—Up a side hill we 
climbed—and I never heard such fervent 
ptayers in all my Army career. After the 
service the group wrote me a letter of 
thanks, in which every lad inscribed his 
name and residence.” 
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New Tooth Decay Weapon 


A chemically compounded tooth 
paint, still in its experimental stages, 
was announced by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, indicating further pro- 
gress in the search for a tooth decay 
preventive. 

Recent tests on 289 Minnesota school 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 
showed that when their teeth had been 
painted with a solution of sodium fluor- 
ide, sodium salts of fluorine gas), the rate 
of new decay was lowered by approx- 
imately 40 per cent. Dental Sergt. John 
W. Knutson, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and Prof. Wallace D. Arm- 
strong, of the University of Minnesota, 
reported the treated teeth showed 39.8 
per cent less decay than the untreated 
teeth, and that the effectiveness of the 
solution did not spread itself from the 
treated to the untreated teeth. Tests 
also showed the treatment did not pre- 
vent further decay in teeth already so 
affected. Studies were made after the 
children’s teeth had been treated for 
one year. How long the paint will re- 
main effective has not been determined. 


Paint is Battle Aid 


Like the early American Indians, our 
modern fighters know how to use flashy 
pigments as part of the Twentieth Cent- 
ury plan of warfare. How paint is 
playing a highly important role in the 
current global conflict is revealed by 
Col. Fred A. McMahon, commanding 
the Philadelphia Ordnance District, 
who says 72 standardized colors are in 





Interior Dept. 
WORLD AUTHORITY on ground water, Dr. 
Oscar E. Meinzer, Division Chief in U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, wins William Bowie Medal 
for lifetime of distinguished attainment. 
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use today by our armed forces. Former- 
ly there were 175 different hues until 
Army Ordnance eliminated 103 super- 
fluous shades. 

Every branch of service is easily iden- 
tified by its own particular color—yellow 
for Ordnance, light blue for the Air 
Forces, red for Engineers, blue for 
Chemical Warfare, willow green for 
Quartermaster, — for Signal Corps, 
maroon for Medical Corps, and light 
gray for Transportation. Every Army 
vehicle is identified in battle by a white 
star. Vehicle identification numbers are 
blue drab. Types of bombs have a par- 
ticular identifying color shade to facil- 
itate handling 

Inevitable landing confusion in any 
invasion operation is being greatly re- 
duced, said Colonel McMahon, by the 
use of colors on supplies and equip- 
ment. 


THINGS TO WATCH FOR—Plastic 
fasteners to take place of the priority- 
struck metal slide fasteners; a “duck- 
er’s glove” made of moisture-proof pa- 
per, to fit over fore-finger and thumb 
when you are dipping doughnuts; a 
non-alcoholic cologne, that is snow- 
white in color and attractively named 
“Ice Cream.” 


New Use for Starch 


Common starch from the household 
laundry is doing an “E”-for-excellent 
job in the production of radio, sound 
and electronic equipment for the armed 
forces, RCA Victor chemical engineers 
reveal. From starch chemists obtained 
levulinic acid, a needed chemical in a 
soldering operation. More active than 
resin, the acid is blended with it to 
ong a flux that eliminates the custom- 

y post-ws ashing process in its applic: 1- 
tion to certain metals and alloys. 


Red Squill Available 


Bad news for rats came out of the De- 
partment of Interior this week. It was 
that our supply of red squill, deadly for 
rats, once more is being imported from 
the Mediterranean. Supplies of red 
squill, a plant of the lily family, were 
cut of when the Axis submarine menace 
was at its height, and what quantitie s 
were received were of poor quality. 
The resultant poison was generally in- 
effective and rats flourished. 

Now we are getting red squill once 
more and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Federal government has im- 
proved the deadlines of the poison to 
make it an even more effective raticide. 
Before the war we imported about 400 
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OR. PHILIP SMITH of Alaska Geological Sur- 
vey watches map drawing by “sketchmaster.” 


tons of red squill, which, while poison 
to rats, is not fatal to domestic animals 
that might eat it when it is combined 
with other materials. 


Seeing Ahead 


Forty-eight persons, 38 of them al- 
ready in war work, are taking special 
training in optics at Cooper Union Col- 
lege (N. Y.) to learn higher skills and 
productivity in making telescopes, peri- 
scopes, camera lenses, range-finders and 
other “eyes” of modern war. Students 
include glass cutters, lens grinders and 
polishers, optical repairmen and fore- 
men. The training, to’a degree, will do 
away with much of our former depend- 
ence upon foreign skilled workers and 
supplies after the war. 


Chemistry Vital to War 


The fact that it takes over 1,000 dit- 
ferent chemicals to produce materials 
for construction of a battleship, over 
800 for a tank, and about 300 to make 
an airplane, emphasizes the importance 
of chemistry in waging a modern 
war. Scientists s: ay advances in chem- 
istry will play an even more important 
role in our post-war civilian economy. 

The American Chemical Society 
points out that without chemistry there 
would be no production of sy mthetic 
rubber, aviation gasoline, smokeless 
powder, TNT, camouflage paint, plas 
tics, drugs or antitoxins. Maiy chem- 
icals make possible the production ol 
other more essential chemicals. For ex- 
ample, 150 different chenticals are re 
quired for production of the five differ 
ent synthetic vitamins; over 40 are 
needed to produce the various sulfa 
drugs. In making atabrine, syntheti 
substitute for quinine, 38 different 
chemicals are used. Most chemicals are 
used in making other chemicals or non- 
chemical finished products. 
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TUBE PROBLEMS 
THE WESTERN WELD WAY 
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Charles Brendler 


When Charles 
Brendler _ enlisted 
in the Navy in 
1913 his rank was~ 
“Landsman for Mu- 
sician,” a_ rating 
long since abol- 
ished. In his 30 
years’ naval serv- 
ice, afloat and 
ashore, Brendler has treated thousands 

hearers to good music. 

He is now director of the famous 
Navy Band which has played for Pres- 
idents, diplomats, Government officials 
and for citizens in more than 1,000 
cities, towns and villages in the United 
States, as well as in foreign countries. 
He had a hand in the organization of 
that band in 1919 when it was made 
up of 67 musicians (soon increased to 
76) from the Washington Navy Yard 
Band and the U. S. S. Mayflower Band. 
Brendler was selected for the chair of 
solo clarinetist, a position he formerly 
had in the John Wanamaker Band of 
New York. In 1925 the band was al- 
lowed to go on concert tours, and as fea- 
tured soloist Brendler delighted audi- 
ences all over the country. 

A notable incident in the career of 
Brendler was his selection as one of 
the 35 members of the band to accom- 
pany President Harding on his fateful 
trip to Alaska in 1923. President Hard- 
ing had himself played an instrument in 
his youth and had a keen appreciation of 
band music. The last air the 35 Navy 
Band members played for their Chief 
was Nearer My God To Thee when 
the body of the President was placed 
aboard a train in San Francisco to be 
brought back to Washington. 

A signal distinction won by the Navy 
Band was to be chosen as the feature 
musical attraction for the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition in 1937—the first time 
a foreign band was selected for that 
role. That the players gave satisfac- 
tion was indicated by the fact that they 
were invited to return for the Exposi- 
tion of 1941. Charles Brendler was ad- 
vanced from assistant leader to leader 
of the band in February of 1942. 

The high quality of the artists of the 

Navy Band is indicated by the fact that 
659% of them hold degrees from accred- 
ited musical colleges. In the string and 
wood-wind section are men who form- 
erly played with the Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Baltimore and Washington 
Symphonies; others have held positions 
in such famous bands as Sousa’s, Con- 
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way’s, Innes’s and Pryor’s. Many of the 
best known dance bands in the coun- 
try are represented in the Navy Band, 
which has its*own staff of arrangers and 
copyists. 

During the winter season the band’s 
Symphony Orchestra presents a series 
of concerts, and it also has, for certain 
occasions, a male chorus made up of 
those members who have had voice 
training. It has been regularly heard 
over the air since the earliest days of 
broadcasting. Its present schedule 
calls for five concerts a week at the 
Navy Yard and three transcribed pro- 
or ams—two with Spanish and one with 
Portuguese comments — broadcast by 
short wave to South America. 


William F. Boogar 


Something more than a dec ade ago, 
an artist who was upset by World 
War I and all it had failed to ac- 
complish, suddenly turne ‘d up at the 
end of Cape Cod. 
His arrival in Prov- 
incetown was 
marked by two con- 
trasting possessions, 
a bride and _ less 
than $10. In the 
weeks that _ fol- 
lowed, he _ estab- 
lished his wife in 
an early American cottage, and himsel| 
in a studio converted from a shed that 
had served a fisherman and still smelled 
of tarred nets. From the village dump 
he salvaged such items as were needed 
for a forge and kiln, and so began the 
personal processing of highly individual 
objets d'art. 

Today, if you should venture along 
one of P-town’s two principal streets, 
so narrow that one-way traffic is manda- 
tory, you would find a little sign, hung 
out across the sidewalk, none too boldly. 
On it appears the legend, * ‘Boogar, Jr.: 
Bronzes.” The veteran who came home 
with medals for valor hidden in pockets 
of a mussy uniform is the owner of the 
name upon the sign, William F. Boogar. 
Mr. Boogar, who is an unsung author- 
ity on the history of craft arts, now 
works long hours designing, shaping 
and making permanent in perfect de- 
tail the inspirations that come from wild 
life native to the Cape and coast. Sand- 
pipers, seahorses, shellfish, gulls—all are 
his children in bronze. Now and then 
Mr. Boogar “sculps” something more 
practical, a fountain perhaps, or some 
decorative object which tells a story, 
or a legend of the sea. 

On the studio shelves or on the broad 
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ancient door that opens on the court- 
yard, and scattered about where it take: 
time to find them, are examples of th 
sculptor’s work, creatures of the world 
in which the artist has lived since h 
went back to P-town. This world j 
one apart from that in which Mr. Boog 
ar, something of an athelete himsel| 
taught forward passes along lines o 
grenade- throwi ing, or built a ship for a 
“H.M.S. Pinafore” production so realisti 
that a cautious high school princip: 
draped its buxom figurehead with gauz: 
the night of the premiere. But-all 
town is something of a world apart, to 
except for wartime activities of the Nav, 
in the harbor, a place suitable for real 
ization of the sculptor’s ideal. Becaus: 
he believes that no artist should mere! 
design his work, then leaving the rest 
someone else, Mr. Boogar lows th 
routine from the ground up, through th: 
design, through the mold, through th 
pouring and the furnace operations. SO 
convinced is he that this is the onl 
way, that he has declined many lucr: 
tive offers in order to continue to prac 
tice what he preaches. 
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Robert Carpenter, Jr. 


Young, good looking Robert (Bob 
Carpenter, Jx., is the latest newcomer to 
the business ranks of big time baseball. 
He is the new president of the Phils 
delphia National League club. 

Endowed with wealth, young Car- 
penter (he’s only 28) is an ardent sport 
fan, and hopes to make the Phillies ; 
winning ball club within three years. 
With that in view, Carpenter reached out 
and hired one of baseball's great pitchers 
of yesteryear—Herb Pennock, old Yan 
kee portside flinger, as general manager 
When C Carpenter is W earing the uniform 
of the Army, it will be Pennock’s job to 
build up the Phillies. Pennock, who 
had been head of the Red Sox’s farm 
system, and Carpenter, are friends of 
long sti anding. The Philly president has 
great conlide nce in the former Yankee 
hurler, for he says: 

“Herb will be in 
charge of the ope: 
ation of the entir 
ball club. That in 
cludes the club it 
self, the farm sys 
tem we hope to 
develop, and th 
scouting staff. He 
is the boss. I ex- 
pect to be in the 
Army soon, and when I go, Herb will 
operate the Phillies. 

“Tll leave the manager alone to run 
the club without interference from m« 
or anybody else. My policy is that the 
team manager is undisputed boss two 
hours before the game and two hours 
after the game.” 
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Health 


Plaque Honors Crusader 


Climaxing more than a year of testi- 
monials, Topeka, Kans., officially un- 
veiled its already famous * ‘unbronzed” 
plaque in tribute to octogenarian Dr. 
Samuel J. Crumbine, father of the 
“Abolition of the Common Drinking 
Cup Crusade.” The plaster plaque, still 
unbronzed because of war priorities. 
was formally presented to Gov. Andrew 
Schoeppel, of Kansas, where Dr. Crum- 
bine, as State Board of Health secretary 
35 years ago, began his crusade. 

The Crumbine Plaque, now adorning 
ie State House, will be bronzed by the 
State after the war. As an added hoff- 
or, the governor proclaimed Health 
ind Sanitation Week,” in observance of 
Dr. Crumbine’s achievement. 


1 
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Penicillin Gauze 


Civilians may soon be able to obtain 

substitute for pure penicillin in the 
form of surgical dressings, inoculated 

ith the healing mold, according to a 
report from the Journal of the. American 
\fedical Association. 

Clinical tests recently —— ‘ted by 
Drs. G. H. Robinson and J. Wallace 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., support e theory 
that surgical dressings thus prepared 
are Of promise in treating certain types 
of acute and chronic surface infections. 
rhe dressings are prepared by using 

x layers of gauze placed in a solution 


‘ then inoculated with penicillin-form- 


ing bacteria. After a two-day period 
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of incubation at room temperature the 
dressing is treated with a sterile human 
plasma which aids in its application to 
the open wound. 

The new dressings are recommended 
only as an emergency measure until pure 
penicillin is fully available to civilians. 
It has not yet been reported whether or 
not toxic or allergic reactions might 
limit the use of such dressings. 

A new report by the American Chem- 

cal Society discloses current production 
of penicillin has increased to such an 
extent that it is highly probable th: 
“wonder drug” will be available fo: 
civilian use early in 1944. Production 
has increased at a rate approaching 100 
per cent each 30 days. ve tic peni- 
cillin, the report says, is ‘still a matter 
for the future. 


Neuropsychiatry Defended 


By way of editorial comment in its 
current issue, The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association cites the Pat 
ton incident in urging that the Arm) 
give greater consideration to the a 
neuropsychi utry can play in the tre: 
ment of nerve and mental sendiions 
resulting from the war. General Patton 
who, at the time of the incident, com- 
manded the Seventh Army, was sharp- 
ly reprimanded for slapping an Amer 
ican soldier in a Sicilian hospital tent. 

“A soldier suffering from what would 
ordinarily be called a nervous break- 
down, a condition classified as a neu- 
ropsychiatrie disorder, was punished 
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TRAINING PROGRAM HELPS convalescent soldiers break boredom at Mitchel field hospital, 


where they learn radie code, languages, plane identification, and other interesting subjects. 


































































KANSAS’ GOV. Andrew Schoeppel, left, accepts 
Crumbine plaque, honoring man who started 
crusade abolishing the common drinking cup 


quite unnecessarily by a general,” the 
Journal said. “This incident serves to 
focus attention again on the exceeding 
importance of proper organization ol 
neuropsychiatry in the medical services 
so that the most possible can be done 
to prevent situations of this type in the 
future” 

The report points out that about one 
third of the returning from 
the front are neuropsychiatric cases, 
and adds that “the strain of this was 
affects leaders, with the added stress of 
leadership, even more than it does the 
men in subordinate rank.” 


casualties 


New Guinea “Guinnies” 


For action “beyond the call of duty” 
fifty enlisted men stationed in the 
jungles of New Guinea were awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 
unteered as human guinea-pigs and ex- 
posed themselves to malarial infection 
for a period of six weeks in the mos- 


These men vol- 


tests proved the necessity of taking ma- 
larial preventives. 

Several kinds of treatment were used 
on them. One group was given a mal- 
arial suppressive of an undisclosed type, 
the nature and effectiveness of which 
had not been fully reported. 


Penicillin Founder Honored 
Dr. Alexander Fleming, of London, 


founder of the miracle drug of this era, 
penicillin, was given the annual award 
of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presented to the 
scientist who has contributed most to 
the scientific advancement of medicine 
during 1943. Surgeon-General of the 

S. Army Norman T. Kirk made the 
presentation speech last week via trans- 
Atlantic broadcast from New York City. 
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Food 


Ration Points Change 


More food for fewer ration points is 
the latest word from OPA. Beef values 
were cut two to three points; 15 pro- 
cessed food items were slashed one to 
10 points. At the same time, three to- 
mato products were raised one to three 
points and all types of cheese boosted 
two to three points. 

Reasons: (Beef) miore left for civiliaris 
after military needs are provided for 
and because of heavier marketings of 
cattle; (processed foods) more favorable 
production figures and release of can- 
ned goods by War Food Administra- 
tion; (cheese) tighter milk supply, 
which in turn reflects tight feed situ- 
ation. 


HOW TO MAKE RATIONING 
and price control easier for American 
families, is the problem tossed into the 
laps of a special consumer advisory com- 
mittee by Chester Bowles, Price Admin- 
istrator. The committee is expected to 
straighten out the kinks by (1) telling 
OPA how its programs are working for 
the consumer and what can be done to 
improve them, and (2) meet with and 
help OPA officials in planning new pro- 
grams. 


IMMEDIATE discontinuance of con- 
sumer subsidies was demanded by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which also re-elected Edward A. O'Neal 
last week. The convention declared 
subsidies lead to “socialization of agri- 


culture and the Nation.” Delegates re- 





MOST OF THIS GRAPE CROP is already harvested. 


commended a conference of the farm 
interests of the United Nations and re- 
quested adequate manpower and equip- 
ment to assure maximum agriculture 
production. 


Food Supply Outlook Good 


People the country over have been 
asking questions about food lately: How 
much food will the United States be 
expected to produce? How much will 
the United States send to the United 
Nations? How much can the United 
States spare from its own larder when 
the war’s over, when millions of soldiers 
come home? 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Director of Food 
Distribution, War Food Administration, 
gave some arresting answers the other 
d: iy. Of the four principal Allied 
powers, he said, this country is in the 
best position to produce food and to ex- 
port some of it for war purposes. But 
we cannot, he added, meet the full de- 
mands of the United Nations alone. 
China even now is living hand to mouth, 
Great Britain’s agricultural expansion 
leaves her 40% short of her needs, Rus- 
sia’s victories don’t amass tillable fields. 
Hendrickson said that in the period end- 
ing in October, 1944, civilians will re- 
ceive 75% of the estimated U. S. food 
supply, expected to be higher than 1943, 
weather and other variables permitting. 

Civilians next year will have about the 
same quantity of white potatoes, rice and 
caimed vegetables as they did in the 
1935-1939 period. They ‘ll have more 


Wide World 
You'll be buying most of them as raisins 
next year. About 500,000,gans, however, will go into wines. No part of the crop will be wasted. 
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meat, more eggs, more sweet potatoes 
more citrus fruits, more dried peas ai 
beans, compensating for less butt 
less cheese, less fish, fewer canned fruit 
Hendrickson says a well-balanced 
nutritionally adequate food supply, 
not a bountiful one, no matter wh 
Europe's needs may be, is assured U. 
civilians. 





ARGENTINE BUTTER with 
“barnyard flavor” is being sold for ci 
ian use because the Commodity Cr: 
Corp. found a 500,000-pound stock u 
satisfactory for Government use. Arn 
Navy, Lend-Lease, and other prio. 
groups rejected the butter because 
was unsalted and didn’t grade 90 sco 
or better. So far, 195,776 pounds ha 
been marketed privately. Civilian us: 
probably will be offered the rest of 
seen. 


Live Hogs Glut Markets 


Farmers kick to WFA as packers delay ac- 
ceptance; embargo put on two market-. 


Markets were flooded with hogs lasi 
week and the War Food Administratio:: 
was bombarded with kicks, protests, an:! 
complaints from producers. The reaso: 
was, farmers responded so well to th: 
WFA’s pleas for more hogs this yew 
There were so many the packers 
slaughtering facilities were inadequat: 
to keep up with in-coming shipments ot 
squealing porkers. 

An embargo against accepting any 
more hogs for several days was impose: 
on the South St. Paul! Minn., and Siou. 
City, Iowa, markets. Parniers wi 
shipped before the embargo took effect 
had to pay yard rental and feed costs 
for their animals until they could sell 
them to the packers. 

Chicago, not much better off, did not 
impose an embargo, but about 10,000 
head remained unsold over the last 
week-end. Farmers paid yard rental and 
feed costs again, and this is what 
prompted the kicks to WFA. 

Hogs of 200 to 270 pounds, for w hich 
a price support was guaranteed, brought 
that price, $13.75 a‘ hundred. Heavi 
and lesser weights brought lower prices 
than previously. Farmers didn’t lik 
this, either, and let WFA know about it 
Almost 600,000 head hit the marke‘ 
last week, compared with about 445,000 
2 year ago. In November, the great: 
number of hogs in history, almost 7 
000,000 went to market. 

Reason for heavy shipments was hug: 
number of hogs; feed shortage in areas 
outside the corn belt, and insufficient 
housing to carry such a great number 0! 
animals through the winter. 

OPA immediately cut ration -values 
of pork from one to two points a poun¢ 
in an effort to Help move processed pork 
from packing centers. 
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Foods for Christmas 

a fat, juicy 

better than they 
hints the W ar Food Ad 
blaming the November 
such things as the man 
— shortage or farmers holding out 
for higher turkey prices. Anyway, the re 
are still turkeys to be sold and Christ 
mas is the most likely time to put them 
on the market. 


Christmas 
were at 


Chances for 
turkey are 
Thanksgiving, 
ministration, 
scarcity on 


Roast pork and heavy roasting chick- 
ens are WFA recommendations for holi- 
day meals. Both are plentiful on most 
markets, and sell for reasonabk 
time prices. There are still iots of pota- 
turnips, beets, and other 
fresh winter vegetables. Cranberries 
should remain in evidence until well 
ifter Christmas. Added to the suppl) 
of fresh cranberries will be the new de 
hydrated cranberry flakes, suitable for 
ise any time of the 


Warl- 


toes, carrots 


year. 

In the seasoning department comes 
he caution that sage 
importations from Yugoslavia and Spain 
of the Dalmatian sage ceased with the 
var. Some domestic sage was grown in 
this country, but it was not up to the 
tandards of the Dalmatian variety. 
Herb grinders have concocted a poul- 
try seasoning made of a combination of 
local herbs to replace the sage lost. And 
seedsmen now are emphasizing herb 


is scarce because 


needs. 

little hard 
and there'll be 
0 increase in chocolate candy. In- 
identally, the shortage of cocoa and 
hocolate is mostly due to the large 
mounts of it taken by the armed forces 


vardens for future 
Christmas will see 
candy on store shelves, 


less 


* 
a 


for their millions of sweet-toothed mem 
bers. 

Mince-meat in cans or jars is reported 
to be up to 85% of the normal supply 
and may be found in 
large nut crop 
civilian supply is already filling the mar- 
ket with pecans, 
mixed nuts. 


Nylons Hit Black Market 
OPA, the FBI and War and Navy 


Intelligence are investigating the report- 


most stores. \ 


guaranteeing a good 


almonds and bags of 


ed theft of thousands of pounds of ny- 
lon yarn from war plants and the use of 
that yarn for illegal 
nylon hose. 

In addition, OPA is 


its own the open sale of black-market 


manufacture oj 


investigating on 


nylons for at least twice the ceiling 
price. 
In “every business office in ever, 


OPA official savs. “there 


who knows where 


Thhei 
jor city,” one 
seems to be someone 
dozens of pairs of black-market nylon 
can be obtained for prices ranging from 
$5 up, and they're selling fast for the 
Christmas season.” 

A year ago there 
100,000 pairs of pre-war nylons still 
That isn’t 
pairs, 


were an estimated 
dealers’ hands. 
It’s ten times as 
as ever appeared in the stores. 
ing to some OPA officials. The 
being sold in lots of six to a dozen for 
a total profit to the handler of $2 or 
more a pair, Officials say. 

Before the war nylon was outdoing 
silk hose in popularity. Sheer and flat- 
tering to feminine underpinnings, its 
greatest asset was durability. Today a 
gift of nylon hose equals a diamond ring 


many pairs. 


many howeve 
accord- 


rest are 
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International 


MODERN WAR LAUNDRY. These WACS in North Africa are busy washing their stockings. The 
tables have spaces just large enough to hold inverted helmets, which are the wash basins 


Recipe of the Week 
OYSTER STEW 
L box quick-frozen oysters, thawed 
or | pint Blue point oysters 
{ tablespoons butter 
2 to 4 cups rich milk or 3 cups milk 


and 1 cup light cream, scalded 


Salt and paprika 


Saute oysters in butter until edg 
Add to hot milk, 


and paprika 
2 t 4. 


, 
curl. season with salt 


and serve at once. Serves 


Yard Goods Supply Hopeful 


Here's the 1944 outlook for the sup 
ply of textiles and yard Wool 
good; rayor 


oC ods: 
hy 


cotton, tair: poor 
these 


demands for 


Changing war needs 
supplies. Armed 
wool are dropping off and our import 
are high. Indications are thin 
100 per cent wool fabric will be avail 
able for consumers. 

Military demands for cotton, particu- 
larly in Le better qualities, continue 
heavy. In addition, much yardage will 
into work clothes. WPB says 
we will scarcely notice any difference 
finished clothes A 
» In cotton yard 
ticularly curtain fabric, and virtual dis 


govern 
service 


more 


be ot 
in the amount of 
small dron 


goods pal 
appearance of fancy cotton bedspreads 
such as chenille and hobnail, are 
able. The full dirnd] skirt and doublk 


breasted-suit-with-vest will remain out 
lawed. 


rob 


Rayon is going to become more scarce 
use (1) 240,000,000 pounds of ray- 
on yarn are needed for the 
tire program; (2) chemicals 
in the manufacturing process are short 
and (3) military demands are increasing 
Unofficially, WPB predicts 20 per cent 
less rayon will be av: ailable for civilians 
next year than in 1943. The supply of 
rayon stockings, however, will be about 
1943. 

To spread the supply of fabrics and 
finished clothes, WPB will expand its 
program of manufacture by allocation 
under which certain sizes and styles of 
lower-priced children’s undergarments 
are produced in stated quantities This 
is done by WP3 releasing cotton goods 
yardage to manufacturers on condition 


because 
synthetic 


necessary 


the same as in 





Wide World 


A SAILOR’S DREAM. According to statisticans, there will be seven women for every man after 


the war 
they produce specific sizes styles and 
\ eights of finished clothing. 


Lady Astor Gets the Bird 


Hoots and howls from workers de- 
monstrating against release of Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, Great Britain’s Fascist 
leader, beat down upon Lady Astor in 
London’s Commons lobby last week. 
l‘lushed and angry she retreated. Later, 
members of Commons took up where 
the workers left off, one Laborite de- 
manding that she be thrown out. 

“Something ought to be done about 
her, you know,” he said when she in- 
te rrupte -d during debate. Later, she ap- 
plauded a speaker by saying “hear, 
hear!” Another Laborite wise- -cracked: 
“Some of us would like to try.” 

Cheers filled the house. 


Ration Tokens Coming 
If all goes well, reports the OPA, 


housewives should get their first 
glimpse of those new ration tokens 
about Feb. 27 The red and blue 
discs, made of layers of fiber paper 
— .d together and specially treated 
to prevent counter feiting, will be about 
the size of a dime. Each will be worth 
one point. They will be used to make 
“change” for brown and green ration 
stamps of higher value. 

The Osborne Company, of Cincinnati, 
Q., is turning out two billlion tokens at 
a cost to the Government of $1.44 per 
thousand. The OPA will turn them 
over to banks, which will supply local 


retailers. 


Founder of Wing-Scouts 


“Jordanettes”—air-minded girls 9 to 
16 years old—owe their chance to learn 
aviation to Mrs. Harry T. Jordan, Phila- 
delphia. Disturbed by the air-minded- 
ness of European children during a trip 


Here Van Johnson, on a Hollywood movie set, 


depicts the lone man’s attitude. 


before the war, Mrs. Jordan returned 
home determined to teach American 
youth—and herself—aviation. 

She did just that. First by learning 
lying and model plane building. Then 
by helping write books on navigation, 
and me steorology for beginners. In 1942 
she organized the ‘ bros inettes,” an all- 
girl squadron of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association Junior Reserve in Phila- 
delphia. She bought materials and paid 
an instructor to teach the group to build 
and fly model pk ines. Next she organ- 
ized “Wing Scouts” for the Girl Scouts. 

Today she is National Wing Com- 
mander for Girls of the Junior Air 08 
serve, NAA, dividing her time and work 
between W ashington and Philadelphia. 
More than 1,000 “Jordanettes” are un- 
785 Wing Scouts 
requirements. 


der her direction, and 


have completed _ basic 


PATHFINDEp 
Food and Harmony 


Five tons of food in the school px, 
try, a wealth of local good will, 
little practice in close harmony—th 
was the net result of a Colusa C 
California, farmer’s offer to the 
school board of “a ton of peas { 

a pound if you'll come and get 

When the offer came in, the Arb 
school board, which rightly Sain 
knows a good thing when it s 
rallied local pupils, families, and ; 
bors around. While youngsters | 
parents and neighbors shelled, 

ized, and dehy drated peas right 01 
the wee smal! hours of the dawn 

“The best community sing 
ever had,” one local citizen cl 
hoarsely the next day. Many an old 
time tune had gotten dusted off duu 
those hours of she lling. “The best goo 
will promoter in the world,” anoth 
citizen claimed. Neighbors who ha 
been on only “polite” terms for 
time worked elbow to elbow that 1 

Once the ton of peas was in, the r 
came easy. Five tons of apri 
peaches, tomatoes, pears, cherries 
grapes—and, oh, yes, peas—now cro 
ed the pantry walls of the Arbu 
school, nearly all of it picked, pac! 
sealed, and stored by school youngster 
and/or their families. The young al 
teur farm helpers are proud of 
impressive store of food. 


Tall, Dark and Useful 


The tall, gaunt girl is coming int 
her own, and definitely is of singula 
value to her Uncle Sam in the tinx 
greatest need. 

Just ask William H. Hetrick, 
engineer, of the SKF Industries, Inc 
Philadelphia. Tall girls with long arms 
he explains, can reach high for speed 


Practical Needlework 
7658—Children’s mittens to knit i 
four sizes. 


7620—A wide variety of bedspre ads 


and dressing table skirts. 


5 


EACH PATTERN, together with a _ transfer 
pattern of decorative embroidery patterns tha! 
you can use on many articles, FIFTEEN CENTS 
Send orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft De 
partment, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, Ne* 
York. 
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levers, reach far to rake chips off cut- 
ting tools. Solidly-built girls are better 
at handling the long steel bars used in 
making inner and outer races for ball 
bearings. Strong women are used for 
plant trucking operations, where they 
push or pull hand trucks loaded with 
materials. 

The Juno-type is increasingly in de- 
mand elsewhere. The huge drills and 
automatic screw machines costing any- 
where from $11,000 to $38.000 cannot 
be entrusted to “little women” who 
either are too small to operate them, or 
likely to put them out of commission 
through inefficient operation. Here’s 
where the long and lanky girl with the 
W illowy figure and the elongated arms, 
can “go to town” industrially—at a 
weekly wage that outshines her diminu- 
tive cuddly- type sisters, 


It’s All Wool 

Tags reading “Wool~100%” soon 
will reappear on winter garments. Rea- 
son is rayon, formerly mixed with wool 
now is needed for vital war uses, plus 
the fact the Army has enough wool for 
its present and immediate future needs. 
Then, too, there is a big wool stock- 
pile in this country, Australian 
wool production has become av ailable 
due to improved shipping conditions 
in the Pacific. 


and 


WASPS Are Lady Pilots 

Avenger Field, at Freewater, Texas, 
is the finishing school for lady pilots 
who make the grade as fliers for the 


Women’s Air Service Pilots. The girls 
receive the same primary, basic and ad- 
vanced training, with the exception of 
combat flying, as the Air Corps cadets. 
They must pass a physical exam similar 
to the cadets’, must have had 25 hours’ 
flying experience, a high school educa- 
tion and be an American citizen be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 34. 

Women flyers talked their way into 
\rmy flying about a year and a half 
igo. The Women’s F errying Squadron, 
now incorporated in the WASPS, start- 
ed with just a handful of women pilots 

who ferried planes from the fac tories to 
\ir Force fields. The Women’s Flying 
Training Detathment, also incorporated 
in the WASPS, was organized last sum- 
mer with 50 qualified women pilots 

teaching Army cadets at primary flight 
schools. The WASPS expect their ranks 
to reach 1,000 by the first of the year, a 
figure which includes the girls training 
it Avenger Field. There is a waiting list 
1,300 women qualified to take the 
course, and hundreds more have ap- 
plied for interviews. 

The WASPS have five ferrying units 
in different parts of the country, but do 
many other Army chores as well. The 
girls tow tar gets for anti-aircraft prac- 


4578 


14-20 
32-44 


Easy-to-Sew 
Patterns 


9521—-School frock with scalloped 
yoke. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. Size 6, 
dress with contrast reqtires 1% yds. 35 
in. fabric and 44 yd. 35 in. nap fabric; 
dress all one, 24g yds. 35 in. fabric. 


4450—The curved shoulder seams give a 
streamlined effect. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36 re- 
quires 3%, yds. 39 in. fabric. 


4578—Deep, pointy yoke is smart feature of 
this frock. Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 44. Size 16 
requires 344 yds. 35 in. fabric. 


EACH PATTERN, together with a trans 
fer pattern of useful and charming motifs 
te embroider on linens and garments, 
TWENTY CENTS. Send orders to PATH 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
ljth Street, New York 11, New York 


tice, work-out airplanes with new en- 
gines at low “speed ying and do ten dif- 
ferent kinds of * ‘utility” work not 
made public by the Army. 


as yet 


While in training, the WASPS are 
paid $150 per nonth base pay, get 
upped to $250 after graduation, when 
working in operations. They have not, 
as yet, been officially taken over by the 
Army, wear their uniforms only on duty, 
and are granted daily expenses on trips 
the same as other Civil Service em- 
ployees. 


Household Hints 


@ A spool screwed to the scrub 
brush in such a position as to fit be- 
tween the thumb and the index finger 
will greatly reduce the gripping re- 
quired. 


@ A grease spot on wallpaper can 


he removed by applying a paste made 


fuller’s earth and 
cleaner’s naphtha, allowing it to dry 


thoroughly, and then dusting it off. 


from a mixture of 


@ Small press- top can covers make 
handy and ine xpensive rests for stove or 
heavy table legs. 


g Clean children’s teddy bears and 
like toys by rubbing them with corm 
starch. 


qG Two large staples nailed to the 
end of a porch ste p will make a handy 
bootjack for removing heavy rubbers. 


@ Dried-out cheese is usable no matter 
how hard and discouraging it looks (un- 
less actually mouldy). Get the grater 
and turn it into grated cheese. Store in 
a tightly covered jar, use it for spa- 
ghetti, vegetables, soups. 


@ When the baby’s shoes 
dangerously slippery, sandpaper 
soles to prevent slipping. 


become 


the 
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HOW QUINTUPLETS 


relieve coughing of 


CHEST COLDS 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole. So Musterole must be 
just about the best cold-relief you can buy! 

Musterole helps break up local con- 
pootien in upper bronchial tract, makes 
breathing easier, promptly relieves cough- 
ing and tight, sore, aching chest muscles 
due to colds. In 3 Strengths: Children’s 
Mild, Regular, and Extra Strong. 















4 7 Ast rs 


tent! Five best colors-- pts. 
ite, Blue, Pink, and . 
a 10c-Packet of seeds 


i paid to you, for only 10c. 
Send dime today! 
Maule's Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers. 
Have a garden--help raise food. 








iFiSend Yow 
THIS SUIT FREE..;- 


Will YouWear ItandShow!ltto Friends? 


I need a reliable man in your town ear a fine made- 
to-measure, all-woo! D ONSTRATION SUIT, adver- 


tise my famous Union clothing—and take orders. You 

can make up to $12.00 in a day. My line contains over 

ae quality fabries, all sensational values, guaran x 

ou need no experience or money, I supply everyting 
self, 


required. Write today, tel bout ’ 
ra ir FREE outht. SPONERIELD, 1900, West 
arrison Street, Dept. Z-763, Chicago, Mlinois. 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
YOUR HAIR MAY BE USEFUL 


7 IN WAR PRODUCTION 


QUICK_CASH for human hair Mai! your hair 
to us. We'll make you a definite offer. If you 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept.W. 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
aA Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


How 50c a Month 
Can Pay YOU 
Up To $75°° a Month 


This is positively one of the greatest protection values ever 
offered. Never anything like it before—nothing else like 
it now! This new 50c a Month Sickness, Accident and Hos- 
pital Policy paysgraded cash benefits for sickness and accl- 
dents, big and small, that happen every day. You receive 
up to $50.00 a month for sickness disability; up to $75.00 
@ month for accident disability; extra additional benefits 
for hospital expenses. Up to $2,000.00 Accidental Death ; 
all benefits as specified in policy. Over $1,600,000.00 Cash 
Benefits already paid on Sterling Policies. One low cost of 
50c a month to anyone in good health, ages 15 to 69. No 
medical examination. Get policy for FREE INSPEC- 
TION—no cost or obligation. No salesman will call. 
Write today. THIS OF FER IS LIMITED. 


EXAMINE THIS POLICY FREE 





















§ STERLING INSURANCE CO. : 
# 139 Jackson-Franklin Bidg., Chicago ’ 
' Gentlemen: Please mail me at once for FREE , 
A Inspection your new 50c a Month Sickness, Ac- 

5 cident and Hospital Policy. I am not obligated. ' 
§ No agent will call. | 
1 | 
§ Name.... i 
i | 
§ Address + 
‘ i 
g City.... State 2 
5 Name of ’ 
ET EE OF SERN TS ! 
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| Retooling on Education 


| 


A three-year research project which 
will result in concrete plans for the 
re-design of childhood and youth educa- 
tion has been launched at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, with Dr. Hollis 
L. Caswell, Director, as chairman. 

The work will involve actual experi- 
ments in changing the curriculum of the 
Horace-Mann-Lincoln School and of 
other schools, public and private, urban 
and rural, cooperating on the project. 
It will also involve the correlation of 
school activities with those of the fam- 
ily, the community, public and private 
agencies and social institutions The 
committees plan to devise better meth- 
ods of utilizing the press, the radio and 
the motion pictures for educational pur- 
poses. 

“It will be necessary in many cases,” 
Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers 
College, pointed out, “to revise old 
teaching materials and to prepare new. 
The idea is to re-tool American educa- 
tion through a series of ‘pilot-tests.’” 


“Talking” Science Library 

A “talking library” of science, which 
covers subjects ~ranging from little- 
known facts about the refrigerator and 
electric iron to the latest discoveries in 
the world of electronics, has been made 
available for loan to high school classes 
throughout the nation. 

The library is made up of recordings 
of thirty programs selected from “Ad- 
ventures in Research,” a weekly radio 
feature produced by the Westinghouse 





Research Laboratories and designed to 
bring the world of science to both the 
high school student and the man-on-the 
street. Typical programs include “Why 
Smash Atoms,” “Today’s Ben Franklin,” 
“Virus—Enemy of Life” and “Science As 
a Career.” 

“Requests by teachers for transcrip- 
tions of the programs were so numer- 
cus,” declared Charles W. MacLean, 
manager of Westinghouse School Serv- 
ice, “that we decided to work through 
a central lending source. We are now 
supplying transcriptions free of charge 
to the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Education. 

“High schools throughout the nation 
may borrow recordings of the program 
through the Committee’s headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. In the meantime, 
the F.R.E.C. is planning to set up 25 
loan centers. 


Mail Order Education 


Education by\mail is another of the 
many jobs the military service is doing 
through its Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison, Wis. More than 75,000 sol- 
diers and sailors are participating in this 
educational program; 81 colleges are co- 
operating with the War Department in 
offering 300 high school, college and 
technical subjects. 

The “students” under arms 


in the 


Pacific, Africa, Iceland, England, India, 
and Alaska are studying for higher serv- 
ice ratings or preparing for post-war oc- 
cupations and trades. Sixty per cent of 
the men and women receiving instruc- 
tion, materials and books through thes« 
mail order courses are overseas. 


= P 
Acme 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN in New York make Christmas toys at Children’s Aid Society, 


using well-known ond efficient assembly-line methods 


Cross specifications. 


and Red 
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Judge not according to the appearance, but 


judge righteous judgment. St. John 7:24 


President Asks Prayers 


January 1 has been designated as « 
national day of prayer by President 
Roosevelt. His proclamation, issued at 
the White House, said: “May we wm- 
bly seek strength and guidance for the 
problems of widening warfare and for 
the responsibilities of increasing victory. 


May we find in the infinite mercy of 


the God of our fathers some measure of 


comfort for the personal anxieties of 


separation and anguish of bereavement. 

“At the beginning of the new year, 
1944, which now lies before us, it is 
fitting that we pray to be preserved 
from false pride of accomplishment and 
from willful neglect of the last measure 
of public and private sacrifice necessary 
to attain final victory and peace.” 


Churches Hit Race Prejudice 


Just on the eve of another Christmas 
season, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America think it a timely 
duty to oppose anti-Semitism, ill-treat- 
ment of Negroes and Japanese-Amer- 
icans, and race riots of all kinds. In its 
nual race-relations message, the 
Council calls upon all Christian people 
to be unprejudiced and wise enough to 
bridge the chasm of racial isolation and 
segregation. 

“We may win the war but lose valid 
grounds for waging it and forfeit the 
peace,” reads the message, “unless we 
weave inter-racial respect and co-oper- 
ition into the fabric of our thought and 
life. We must not, like our enemies, 
commit the sin of racial contempt and 
domination based upon the theories of 
| master race.” 

The message is designed for use by 
churches and church groups as part of 
an educational effort which will cul- 
minate in Race Relations Sunday on 
Feb. 13, 1944. The Council has desig. 
nated February as Brotherhood Month. 


Chinese Propose United Church 


After two months of preparatory 
sroup meetings an all-day retreat held 
t Chengtu, China, agreed to urge a 
post-war conference for the establish- 
ment of a United Church in China. The 
etreat was attended by 60 Chinese 
hurch leaders and missionaries repre- 
enting 13 different denominations and 
hurch organizations. 

The conferees warmly approved a 
suggestion that Negro missionaries be 
veleomed to Ghina. Indorsement was 


also given to a proposal that “Good Will 


Sermonette 


Christmas Greeting of a 
Christian Soldier to his Men 


No matter where you are or under 
what circumstances you spend the 
day, I pray fervently that Christmas 
may bring you great peace and joy 
of heart. Far from home and the 
usual merry-making of warless days, 
you find yourself stripped of world- 


liness and therefore much closer to 
Him who suffered loneliness and 
hardships in order to give us our first 
Christmas. I know of no greater joy 
than the discovery that we can be 
serenely deeply happy without any 
of this world’s favors. In a manger 
of an outlying stable near Bethlehem 
is the complete answer to man’s 
yearning for peace and happiness. 


Brig. Gen. William R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army 


Missions” be sent out from the Chinese 
church to churches in the West. The 
delegates also suggested that there 
“should be a flow of missionaries from 
every nation and to ev ery nation in order 
to build the sense of the church as a 
world community in which every nation 
and race has its full and proper share.” 


Moral Reform Urged 


Christian Americans were urged to 
pray for reform in moral training by 
the Rev. Dr. Francis P. Cassidy in an 
address read at the pontifical high mass 
sung at Catholic University in observ- 
ing the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

“There is evidence ail around us of 
the appalling tendency to substitute 
faith in man for faith in God,” he said. 
“Today the world is a veritable Babel. 
Never was there less regard for human 
life and more regard for the human; 
never were there more houses and few- 
er homes; never was peace more a mis- 
nomer; never was God less followed 
and the devil more championed.” 


Churches in Telephone Book 


A new departure in church practice 
to meet the needs of war-time is the 
advertisement of churches in the classi- 
fied section of telephone directories. 
Because of the many newcomers the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit 
listed in the telephone book its 122 city 
and $4 suburban churches giving the 
address and telephone number of each 
church, with a schedule of the hours of 
masses. 











PROUD WELCOME 


Hands clasped in eager welcome . . . 
giving voice to words long unspoken, 
reality to an oft-repeated dream. These 
are hands that have been cherished in 


memory for their lovely softness and 


beauty. These are not idle hands . . 

diligently they work to bring this day 
closer by developing new skills, assum- 
ing new and added responsibilities. 
Difficult as these tasks may be, women 
are keeping their hands beautiful with 
the aid of Chamberlain's Lotion. This 


Lotion, clear and golden, helps to pre- 


vent ugly redness, annoying roughness, 
chapping and cracking. Chamberlain's 
is the Lotion you will like. It dries with 
convenient quickness, leaving a lovely 
fragrance of orange blossoms upon the 
skin, and Chamberlain's Lotion is a con- 
venient and effective aid in keeping 
hands always at their best. 


Your toilet goods 
counter may be out 
of Chamberlain's 
Lotion at times. 
Call again in a few 
days . . . This condi- 
tion is only tem- 
porary. 


At Toilet Goods 
Counters Everywhere 


omberlains 


LOTION 


The “‘aristocratic™ Lotion. 
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A Beautiful 
ONE - VOLUME EDITION 
= of — 


Shakespeare 


Containing all his plays and 
poems, the history of his life, 
an introduction to each play, 
and an index of each character 
in the plays, as well as the Tem- 
ple Notes, and numerous illus- 
trations. 





2% in. thick 


.0O 


1,260 Pages. 
Now § 
ae 


Beyond all question, here is the greatest 
one-volume edition of Shakespeare ever com- 
piled; a book to be prized not only by those 
already familiar with the Bard of Avon, but 
by those who have not before had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with the 
greatest of all English writers. 


The present work has been collated with 
all of the best of other editions, with a view 
to establishing an authentic copy of Shake- 
speare’s complete works in a single volume, 
to which has been added all of the essential 
material that would make of it a work of 
reference, 


Such a wealth of material marks this as 
the most useful one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare ever issued, comprising as it does allt 
of the most valuable features gathered from 
authentic sources throughout the world. 


Great care has been given to the prepara- 
tion of this edition in order to make un- 
necessary the looking beyond the volume it- 
self for anything needful to its proper ex- 
planation. Order today—use the handy order 
blank below. 


s 
g PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, cf 
g 2414 Douglas Street, N, E., ' 
' Washington 18, D. C. 
4 Please send me postpaid............ copies of g 
" SHAKESPEARE. ZT GMCIOSS Go. cncccccccceseces ' 
with the understanding that if I return books n 
4 within 5 days my money will be refunded. ' 
. SS a ae ae en : 
; BEBIORS ccccdiccpecscccccccececdéscsccegcteococvoces ; 
ie i teh ig tess eat oh BOS «660 cazes & 
wrt ?Tt?ttitlttttLeeLeet 
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| MATHEMATICAL PEACE—The contri- 


| bution to “Between Ourselves,” 


by C. 
C. Carter (Nov. 22) is delightful read- 
ing and thought promoting, but it is a 
safe bet that the coming peace will not 
be a mathematical peace nor a lasting 
peace. 

For 4,000 years we homo sapiens 
have written history more or less mathe- 


'-matically and more or less truthfully, 


and out of the 4,000 years, it is said, 
there have been 266 years of peace. A 
mathematical peace may be the only 
lasting peace, but the trouble is it looks 
like it is promoted by a one-man cru- 
sade. 

We humans are united by faith and 
also divided by faith. The world is 
moved by faith and faith is reckoned 
for righteousness. Faith is not always 
mathematical and mathematics is not 
faith. So the hope for mathematical and 
lasting peace is slim—at least, so long 
as mankind considers faith more right- 
eous and honorable than knowledge. 

Oscar Bohgren, Manhattan, Kans. 
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PASTIME AND SMILES-—I find your 
articles concise, interesting and varied. 
However, the issue of Nov. 15 did not 
contain “Pastime and Smiles.” Please 
do not discontinue them. For many 
years I have cut them out and pasted 
them in a scrapbook. They are useful 
in my Math Club and in ordinary 
classes. 

ocd 


The omission was temporary. Blame 
the paper shortage. 


Elmer Schuyler, Lebanon, 


2 o * 


AN OLD FRIEND—The last time I was 
in Washington I visited the home of the 
Pathfinder, an old house by the side of 
a railroad. In the editorial room I found 
Mr. Mitchell in the chair, up in the air, 
sitting there. Mr. Mitchell appeared to 
be sincerely glad to meet a homely man 
from among the cornfields and cow 
pastures of Nebraska. 

I have been reading the Pathfinder 
ever since my second year in the teach- 
in profession, over 47 years ago. I am 
still in educational work and still read 
the Pathfinder from “A to Z” each week. 
It is improving with age. 

Frank J. Vogltance, Schuyler, Neb. 
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THE JAMES FAMILY—On the cover of 
the Nov. 15 edition, you show “Jesse 
James Rides Again” . . . saying this is a 
grandson of Frank James. I know this 
family very well. They are a fine fam- 
ily. But Frank had no grandchildren; 
he had one son, but the son had no 


children; this I know to be a fact. Jesse 


James, the brother of Frank, had three 


children and several grandchildren, and 
one was named Jesse. 

Not that this means anything, but ; 
mistake of this kind makes Siete: 
doubt other statements written in this 
paper These James are as, well-known 
in these Middle States as any President 
we ever had. Robert James, Frank’s 
son, is 65 years old, and he told me him- 
self that he never had any children. 

Dr. A. F. McKenzie, Chicago, Illinois 


International News Photos says the 
picture was received from a Public Re- 
lations Officer at an Army camp, and 
that original captions .on .Army and 
Navy photos are never changed. So the 
error seems to rest with the Army. 
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THE SABBATH-—If A. B. W.., of Spring- 
field, N. J., and M. O’Connor, Duluth 
Minn., will study Davidson’s harmony 
of all time (not just Jewish time) in 
his book The Great Pyramid, they will 
both be surprised. 

W. A. Mathews, Elmira, N. Y. 
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CRANBERRY LORE-Your history of 
the cranberry is entertaining, but is one 
generation too far down “Cr: ae, 
Braddock, the surveyor of Medford, 

]., was William R., Charles S. Brad. 
dock’s father. He earned the nickname 
by being so “unbalanced” as to try 
second crop after he had studied out 
the cause of his initial failure—a matte: 
of water control, I think. Charles S 
Braddock was a grower and might well 
have had a variety named for him. 

As for the credit going to Cape Cod 
this is suburban Philadelphia, and Phil- 
adelphians let credit, like the chips, fall 
where it may, which is usu: illy in New 
England, sometimes in New York City 
See the school history books. After all 
why not? 

Helen E. Rhoads, Chester, Pa. 
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POWER OF THE WORD-—Reading cur- 
rent issue, I find the word “Democracy,” 
which may mean our form of govern- 
ment, but very improperly so. Our 
founders considered for days what form 
of government they had created, and 
decided that the word ‘ ‘Republic” be 
chosen. That good old word continued 
down to the late Woodrow Wilson, who, 
it is supposed, found profit to his Dem 
ocratic Party to drop the word Republic 
and use the word Democracy. He be- 
lieved in the power of the ‘word. So 
do your readers. 

C. E. Miller, Chicago, Il. 
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Honey Geography 

HONEYDEW is in California. 

HONEY BEND is in Illinois. 

HONEY GROVE and HONEY IS- 
LAND are in Texas. 

HONEY BROOK and HONEY GROVE 
are in Pennsylvania. 

HONEY CREEK is in Iowa. 

HONEY CREEK is in Wisconsin. 

HONEY CREEK is in Indiana. 

HONEYCAMP is in Virginia. 

HONEYCUTT is in North Carolina. 

HONEYHILL is in South Carolina. 

HONEYVILLE is in Utah. 

HONEYFORD is in North Dakota. 


Two nations at-war are in the de- 
fenseless and gullible position of a cer- 
tain English couple. This 
couple will fall out and cease to speak 
to one another for a year or more 
t a time. They have a_ beautiful 
country house, and there is a certain 
elderly matron, a great bore, who visits 
them continually. Someone asked this 
matron which of the pair was always 
inviting her. She frankly, 
“Neither invites me ever, but since they 
don’t speak to each other, each always 
thinks I am the other’s guest!” 


married 


answered 


A German Gestapo official said to a 
Danish policeman: 

“It will be good when this war will 
be over, so that you could do something 
hesides soldiering.” 

“What would you like to do?” asked 
the Dane. 

“Well, I would like to take a bicycle 
trip through Greater Ge rmany sae 

“Yes,” said the Dane, “that’s fine, but 
what would you do in the afternoon?” 








“Yassuh, P’fessuh, dese is de 


kind of bones ah unnerstand.” 


Pastime and Smiles 
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“Simpkins is getting so good, | 
expect he'll be turning pro soon.” 


There’s another reason why conserva- 
tion of powder and lipstick may be the 
smart thing to do. Junior asked his 
mother what a fictitious character is. 
“One that is made up,” she told him. 
“Then,” he pursued, “you are a fictitious 
character, Mamma, aren’t you?” 


Brainteasers 


How long will it take 11 men to emp- 
ty a tank if 18 men can empty it in 20 
minutes and 14 men can empty it in 
28 minutes, supposing water to be run- 
ning in at a uniform rate? 

Answer to Dec. 6's: 


At 9 o'clock the hands are at 12 and 
9, or 15 minute spaces apart. Thy 
minute hand must gain 15 
spaces in order that the hands may 
be opposite. The minute hand gains 
11 spaces on the hour hand in going 12 


> 


minute 


Hence, to be opposite, re 
quires 12 times 1/11 of 15, or 16 4/11 
minutes past 9 oclock A. M. The 
question now is, “what will be the 
true time on August 30, when the hands 
of this clock show 9:16 4/11 A. M.?” 
The gain being 2 minutes each day, the 
clock indicates a period of 1442 when 
the true period is 1440. Hence, since 
9:16 4/11 A. M. August 30th., the 
indicated period was_5 39/44 days. 

1442 min. : 1440 min. :: 5 39/44 
days : true lapse. 5 39/44 X 1440 
1442 = 259/44 1440 + 1442 = 872 — 
960 + 63448 = 5 995/1133 days = 5 
days 21 hours 4 minutes 36.43 
seconds; hence, 4 minutes 36.43 
seconds past 9 A. M., 30th of August, 
is the true time. 


spaces. 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 









EN-AR-CO 
Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without 
fear of insecure “false teeth dropping, 
slipping or wabbling. FASTEETH holds 
plates firmer and more comfortably. 
rhis pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't 
cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 














Whar BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books. All books. OLD or NEW 
n ed POST-FREE 

SEARCHLIGHT ROOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 





















opportunity—tull or spare time. 
strip for ring size. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post SEND NO 


vo 
5 WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
. 
and Make up to $12 ina Day! 
Let me send you a union tailored to measure suit FREE 
AS A BONUS. Just follow my easy pian and take a few 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily. No experience 
no house-to-house canvassing necessary. Big 
cf 
Send for s——FREE OF cosT. Write today 
for FREE ACTUAL CLOTH SAMPLES and ‘‘sure-fire’’ 
money -getting plaps. For quick action giveage, etc. Send 
no money. H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
* was SOO So. Throop St., Bept.z -les Chicago, ti. 
Exquisite Onyx-like Picture Ring—made from ——™ Any Photo 
any photo. Send No Money! Mail photo with paper Pian 
age. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. 
oney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. [lt [am 
PORTRAIT RING CO,, Dept. Nn-49, CINCINNATI, O. 
WANT a permanent busi- 
D0 YO tionist. Earnings of men 
and women in this greatly 
needed profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly 
after a few weeks home training Easy terms Not 
medical or chiropody. No further capital necessary. 
No goods to buy. 47th year. Write for Free Booktet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


ness profession of your own? 
Then become a foot correc- 









Plan now 
for your Victory 
en;,our Country 
22 000 ,000--all 
the Vegetables you can 
grow! Write at once for E 
1944 BurpeeCatalog with new 
Vegetables and F lowers in natural col- - 
or--then order early, avoid the rush. The leading 
American Seed Catalog--describes best vegetables 
to make your garden produce the most food: also 
iowers to make it colorful. Send 
osteard, or the coupon 
pelow, right away! 
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aw” W. Atiee Burpee Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
























: Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog free. - 
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1943 Christmas 


Again comes that season of the year when it is our cher- 
ished custom to turn, aside, as it were, from our workaday 
world and exchange greetings, gifts, and expressions of 
friendship and affection with our neighbors, our friends, our 
kin and with dear ones in various degrees It i$ a time when 
young hearts beat faster, and old hearts glow with the genial 
W avmth of love for our fellow mortals and gratitude for 
Divine blessings.. It is a season dedicated to open expression 
of human affection 

But the Christmas of 1943 1s different. It finds us in the 
clutches of grim war, with families and communities disrupt- 
ed. Many of our nearest and dearest are on distant battle- 
fronts, defying death on far-away seas. Some lay in little jun- 
gle graves. Those at home musi mingle apprehension, dis- 
appointment, longing and sorrow with their Christmas cheer. 

Yet there is still more love than hate in the world—more 
kindness than fury. Christmas and what it stands for is as 
significant and essential as ever. Besides its atmosphere of 
good will, it also exalts the ideal of peace. Nations of good 
will are now striv ing for world peace, and the present “tide 
of victories, like the Star of Bethlehem, is leading steadily 
toward that hallowed goal. Peace won with blood and sacri- 


fices will be the more highly prized and deeply appreciated. 
Then let us rejoice that Right is now triumphing with 
Justice; let the Christian spirit reach across mountains and 
seas and bind closer to us our loved ones now far away, and 
let us preserve the custom of celebrating that Christian ideal 
of “Peace on earth, good will toward men.’ 


* + * 


We may not be much more cultured than formerly 
but there are more book-lovers among us than ever 
before—since OPA got to issuing them. 


Train Whistles 


There is one sound which binds millions of Americans 
together—a sound familiar to farm families, v illage, and town 
folk. There are boys in the jurfgled South Pacific isles 
who dream of it; boys in Africa, Sicily, and Italy who think 
of it. Lads in Greenland and Alaska, gathered around little 
pot- bellied stoves in steel huts that resemble the Lroquois 

‘Long-houses” of centuries ago, remember it. It's a more 
universal tie than craggy. mountains, rolling prairies, or 
fertile river valleys. 

Train whistles are part of our history. They are per- 
sonal and familiar, something which city people who came 
from the land and small towns cherish in memory. It’s 
interesting to know there are 233,670 miles of railroads in 
our country. But it reaches a more responsive chord to 
say there are 44,333 locomotives with whistles on them. 

In narrow mountain valleys of the Northeast, in the 
bread-basket farm lands of the Mississippi Valley and on 
Western plains, train whistles are part of daily living. The 
night whistles and the day whistles tell different stories 
In daylight, the long “whooo-whooo-who-who” is a greeting 
of everyday, casual friendliness. At night, as the penetrating 
salute rolls across prairies, up river valleys, or echoes among 
hills, it has a lonesome, poignant, plaintive note. 


‘ 


In thousands of places over the nation people listen e 
day for the whistles at the crossing, half a mile from the dep: 
Men glance at their watches and say: “Old 101 is five minu 
late. She can make it up between here and Centervill: 
Many:a person about ready for sleep hears the long, dolor 
wail from the Night Flyer and knows all is well. 

Train whistles are part of our Nation's tradition. 


* * ) * 
The weakened force of the Luftwaffe on the 
Russian front may be due to a scarcity of ball bear- 
ings and molybdenum, following Allied bombing 


raids. Every bomb dropped on Germany helps 
put the Nazis on the bum, 


Destroying Berlin 


The deliberate destruction of Berlin by 1,000-plane 
armadas dropping block-busters and killing the inhabitant: 
by thousands is a terrible thing. No person with human 
sentiments can help regretting it; but no person of cool 
reason—even Berliners—can deny that the action is just and 
the punishment deserved. T hey are getting back only what 
they gave. 

The suffering Berliners excite the same sort of compassion 
in us that criminals do when they are led to execution for thei: 
crimes and pay with a life for a life. It is regrettable not that 
murderers are punished, but that they should have begun 
it by breaking the commandment “Thou shalt not kill. 
Nazi leaders mutter “retaliation” and refer to those “crim- 
inals on the Thames,” but they know as well as anybody else 
that they are now reaping the whirlwind from their sowing 
of the wind. 

More than any city since Sodom and Gomorrah, Berlin 
has deserved and justified its own destruction! It was in 
Berlin that destruction of other cities—peace- loving and in- 
nocent cities—with the killing of millions of unoffending hu 
man beings was deliberately planned, prepared for and in- 
itiated. When Hitler and Goering: assured the Berlin- 
ers that-not a bomb would fall_on Germany—that if an\ 
nation should so act in self-defense it would receive 1()) 
bombs for one—the people applauded vociferously. Early i) 
the war, Americans were permitted, even invited, to hea 
by radio the Fuehrer’s wild oratory filled with threats an 
promises of destruction of the “foe,” and the roaring ap- 
plause of his vast Berlin audiences—threats that were put 
into execution with every trained ounce of the Nazi ability 

Now that hall of oratory has been smashed; those ap- 
plauding people have become scattered fugitives, and the 
fire-breathing leader has been made to eat his words. - The 
torch that lighted the world war has been extinguished in 
flames. 

“No bombs dropped anywhere could have had more e!- 
fect,” said British Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris. And he 
added: “No weapon used elsewhere, or in any other wa\ 
could do more to shorten the war.” 

In other words, the best way to kill a roving mad dog is to 
hit it squarely on the head. Here is complete justificatio 
for the razing of Berlin. 


| 
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Not much like Christmas 


— CHRISTMAS .. . sleigh bells in 

the laughter of little 
children, and then——clear and nostalgic on 
the frosty air—the miracle of tiny voices 


the snow 


singing ‘“Peace on earth, good will to 
men.’ There’s the Christmas we all 
dream of—but especially those of our 
sweethearts, sons and brothers who are 
fighting in the muck and mud of a trench 

Think how they must dream of it! 
And they do. 


” 


“It was like any other day—’’ so wrote a 


soldier (a boy you might know) of Christ- 


noon and tried to sleep In the eve- 
ning we went into a funny little African 
town and saw an old movie then 


turned in. Not much like Christmas.” 


He’s in the tropics now, that boy; it won’t 
seem much like Christmas there, either. 
But this year—this Christmas—the folks 
back home are buying him the one present 
that can help to bring him back—back to 
a white Christmas—War Bonds! De- 
cide now to give your boy an extra War 
Bond ortwo! And so there'll always bea 
Christmas, make every gift ‘‘The Present 


mastime last year. ‘‘We landed about With a Future’’— War Bonds! 


FOR PEACE ON EARTH* BUY WAR BONDS 





This advertisement, prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council and the 
U. S. Treasury Department, is published as a public service by Pathfinder Publishing Co. 





Asal mel BEST SELLERS | 
ALL TIMES > 


LLOYD DOUGLAS’ STUPENDOUS NEW BOOK 


The Life of Christ as seen through the 

4 ROBE eyes of the Roman soldier who won 
Christ’s robe in a dice game at Calvary 

As Thrilling as “BEN HUR” and “QUO VADIS” 


HE ROBE tells the greatest story in the world—the story of the Say 
mission on earth—written in a new and vivid, but intensely reverent wa 
in & Way no one but Lloyd Douglas could have done! 
fic shows you the Gospel events of Jesus Christ's trial and crucifixion thro 
the eyes of Marcellus Gallio, the young patrician officer whom Pilate 
put in charge of the soldiers on Calvary. This brief outline merely hints 
the wealth of romance and gripping fascination im this great novel. 
Marcellus was a hardened soldier, but no brute. “He loathed the task he had 
to carry out that day, for he already felt that Jesus was an extraordinary a 
innocent man, and his trial a farce. When one of his soldiers brazenly to 
for his own the seamless Robe of Jesus, Marcellus insisted that he should 
least cast lots for it—and the dice gave the robe to Marcellus! He orde! 
his servant Demetrius to burn it, but it Was destinedete be preserved! 
And then the real story begins, for the sacred garment had a power in | 
after life of Marcellus, and in the lives of others, that was nothing less tl 
inagical! Merely touching it healed him of his altnost insane remorse for 
part in the crucifixion, and sent him v..ndering through Judea in search 
the secret of Jesus’ power to inspire the devotion of his followers—even ul 
death! 
What Marcellus found out on his journeys through Palestine, and his thrill 
adventures, make an intense and gripping story. He meets the Big Fisherime 
GREA TEST none other than Peter; witnesses Stephen’s martyrdom. Through the ques 
tioning eyes of Marcellus you will take part in. many other tamiliar New 
Testament events. You will also see his servant Demetrius rescue Diana, | 
BEST-SELLING love with Marcellus, from imprisonment by the loathesome Emperior Caliguis 
and later from drowning. And in addition, you get a true historic pictu: 
FICTION of the growth of Christianity in the First Century, when it was supreme! 
perilous even to admit that vou were a “Christian”! But when Marcellu 
f 75 returned to Rome, himself now a believer, he found that in spite of mercile 
$2: persecution, the Christians were already numbered by thousands in Rome 
and the Christ’s worldwide kingdom was already*foreshadowed. With thi- 
thrilling plot Lloyd Dougias has created his greatest novel, and also his lonvest 
—which he has been preparing to write for thirty years! 
‘ RICA 
at mY FOUR YEARS IN THE WAZ! UNDERWORLD OF AME 
q ° j ° Noo nea ll 
w AXIS AGENTS ANB 
WALIUCG 4 aE 


aTTwG 10 DESTROY 


Best-Selling Nou-Giction —— 
UNDER COVER by John Roy Carlson 


An amazing revelation of how Axis Agents and our enemies within are planning to 
destroy our country. The author loves his adopted America so whd@le-heartedly, so sin- 
cerely that he spent four years experiencing his story, living it in thé Nazi underworld of 
\merica, risking his life many times, joining or associating with @angerous subversive 
organizations that he might better expose Axis Agents, Axis methods, and unfortunately some 
American dupes of Axis Agents, a few who are real American Fascists Dut who tor the most 
part are otherwise fine Americans, unsuspectingly propagandizing the Hes and poison mes- 
-ages of the Axis and doing it sincerely in what they believe to be good Americanism. 

Mr. Carlson has met them all and he pulls no punches, He names names—-from Con- 
gressmen, Senators and Industrialists to hatchet men. Besides being a real-life spy story 
with a purpose it is a thrilling, exciting experience in reading for all who are * $3. 50 
interested in the post-war fate of America. Get your copy today. 


., Se SSE EEE EER EERE EEE ERE ESRER ERE EREER EEE EERE ERE ER SE ES ES ES SE | 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once 
copies of The Robe at $2.75 each. 


copies of Under Cover at $3.50 each. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION 
SOLD IN 15 WEEKS 


“Bristling with almost incredible revelations.” —Detroit Nets 
“A book laden with TNT.”—Minneapolis Tribune 


“This book is of sensational importance to every man and 
woman who hopes fer victory.”—New York Times 


“UNDER COVER is a real-life spy story . . . A breathlessly 
exciting book.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 


[] Remittance herewith send postpaid. 
[] Send €.0.D. I will pay postman plus delivery charce. 


Name 
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